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PROLOGUE. 


“SIC VOLVERE PARCAS,” 


NoT now a very new, or at any time a very consoling, quotation. 
Nor did the speaker of it think so, as he walked along, dreaming 
vu che adventures of him who was mightily tossed on land and sea, 
the sport of warring gods and riotous elements. “But,” he re- 
flected, “he tholed it all and founded the tall walls of old Rome. 
It’s a bit misty now, but I'll just have to thole that and win 
through it to the town; it’s no that far but what a man will find it 
by walking far enough. I’m thinking. Alte moenia Rome, ma 
conscience, look at yon!” This peculiar application of Virgil to 
present difficulties, in very northern Latin, concluding with an 
alarmed and totally disconnected remark, took place in the mind 
if a young man, a lad, in fact, of eighteen, who was walking along 
. very dull and rather uphill piece of road, on his way to a village 
where he intended to stop for the night. He was rather short, 
broad-shouldered and well-built, dressed in rather old, and not 
very well-cut, clothes, and carried a small portmanteau. His hair 
vas fair, and not far from red, and his skin sunburnt and healthy. 
His jaw was square, his eyes blue, his nose straight, and his cheek 
ones rather high. A sort of gravel-coloured down was growing 
a his cheeks andchin. He carried his portmanteau on his back, 
vy a stout stick passed through the handle. A Kilmarnock bonnet 

as on his head, and an old plaid protected his shoulders from the 

eather, which he had mildly described as a bit misty. As a 
natter of fact a steady, soaking “smurr” had been going on all 
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day. “Yon,” which caused him so much astonishment, was a 
young man in the act of falling on his face in the road from the 
top ofa tall bicycle. The machine had apparently shied at a large 
stone, and found its way into a worse trap, in the form of a sudden 
cart rut. The result was, 1 young man, in a tweed suit and 
knicker-bockers, prone, with a bleeding nose and a lame ankle. 
The Virgil-quoting portmanteau-bearing plaid-wearer ran to him, 
and assisted him to ‘stand on his feet. The bicyclist arose, well 
covered with specimens of the alluvial deposits of the locality, 
and swore. Then he said to his helper: 

“Thanks, awfully. I’m afraid I’ve lamed myself. Beastly 
nuisance. Do you know how far off we are from the dwellings of 
men ?” 

* Ye'll be for Edinburgh ?” 

“T’ll be for the nearest inn, if you can tell me where there is 
one.” : 

“A’m going to Burranachter. It’s a mile and a bit yet. 
There’s a bit public there. Will ye be able to ride—yon ?” 

“T’m afraid I must wheel ‘ yon,’ and use it for a walking stick,” 
replied the other, rather flippantly. 

“No, yell not. Here, just take this stick o’ mine. Tak’ it 
one hand, and put the other on ma back. It’sa strong back. A’ll 
put ma bahg on yon, and wheel it with the other hand. Ye’ll be 
lamer than ye think in twa three minutes.” 

“Thanks, awfully. Aren’t I taking you out of your way?” 

“Not a bit. A’m staying to-night at the public at Burra- 
nachter, myself, I tell ye.” 

“On a walking tour ?” 

“Ou aye—A’m walking. Maybe ye'll call it a tour. “A’m from 
the Purrthshire Highlands, and a’m going”—here native pride 
overcame native reticence—“ to Edinburgh for the winter session.’ 

“Oh, I see. Late in the year for walking, isn’t it ?” 

“ No as late as it will be when I get there. I take it ye’re an 
Englishman ?” 

“Yes. I’ve been staying with some friends farther north, and 
thought I would try my machine part of the way back, where the 
roads allowed.” 

“T thought ye were English, wi’ pardon, by yere accent.” 

“This is cool,” thought the injured bicyclist. Aloud, he said : 
* Curiously enough, I’m going to the University for the first time 
this autumn, too—Cambridge.” 

“Qu aye? May one ask what is yere faculty? I’m going to 
start Humanity and Philosophy classes, and then a’m going to do 
Medicine.” 

“I’m going in for Law, I believe, but I’m not very industrious. 
Life’s not long enough to spend in reading—not too much at 
least. I like to enjoy myself all I can. Damn this ankle ! 1” 
“Ye don’t seem to be enjoyin’ yerself just now,” replied the 
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other, drily. “It’s well for them that can afford it to talk of en- 
joyin’ life. Are ye no fond of Vurrgil ?” 

“T’ve read a good deal. I like it ina sort of way. I don’t 
find those things difficult, but I'm awfully lazy. Curious we 
should have met, isn’t it? Lucky for me, too.” 

“ Sic volvere Parcas,” sententiously replied the other. “ Per- 
haps ye prefer Hohrace now ?” 

“Yes, I like Horace. Jolly old chap. Knew how to enjoy 
himself when he could, and grin and bear it when he couldn't. 
How he would have hated a day like this! I suppose you are 
used to it,in the Highlands? I mean the rain, not Horace.” 

* Ou aye—we don’t fash about a bit mist like this. A’m walk- 
ing in it because a’ve had enough drivin’ the last year or two. 
Ma father’s as gude blood as any Laird within twenty Scots miles, 
but he is a baker, and a drive the cairt. Whiles, a get time for 
study. Ye’re speerin why I’ve no come with the train ?” 

*T wasn’t, and it’s no business of mine.” 

“No. It’s just no business of yours, as ye say. But a’m not 
overproud to tell ye I counted the cost of walking, for my bed, 
and porridge, and milk, and may be a glass of whisky whiles, 
and it’s seven shillings sterling less than the third class with the 
train. And ye get gude air and exercise on the nr 

*Dampish air, eh? Well, you know best. I suppose I can get 
a bed here at Burra—what’s-its-name ie 

“Burranachter ? I suppose ’ye’ve as good a chance as ony 
other body.” Here they descended a rather pebbly slope, and the 
young Highlander, who spoke Lowland English, had to concentrate 
all his attention on the guiding of the bicycle, a machine he mis- 
trusted deeply. Had he not been a scholar and a reasoner, he 
would have admitted a certain superstitious awe of this wilful 
piece of mechanism, which made bolts and shies, buck-jumped, 
kicked, and was far more trouble to lead than any horse. As it 
was he ventured to express his uncanny feeling with a sort of 
joke : 

* What do you feed it on ?” 

“Oil. I say, this pub, you know, is it much further? You said 
about a mile, didn’t you?” 

“Aye. May bea bit over. Ye’re iirpling badly.” 

“If that means I can’t walk much further it’s quite true.” 

* Ye must walk further if ye want Burranachter.” 

“Must I? Then I will.” And he did. 

They arrived at the small stone inn, stabled the bicycle, and ar- 
ranged for their sleeping accommodation. The Englishman 
washed and examined his ancle, stretched himself on a couple of 
chairs in the room described as parlour, lit a pipe, and said: 

“Now I’m comparativ ely happy. When can we have supper?” 

“It'll be here before we’ve done smokkin.” 

The speaker was sucking at a black clay pipe, with beady drops 
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on the outside. The Englishman smoked a briar, silver-banded, 
amber-mouthed, and bore—now that the traces of his fall had been 
removed—the appearance of an extremely well-to-do good-looking 
young man, with a knickerbocker suit, shoes and linen excellent 
in shape and material, coloured silk pocket-handkerchief, a few 
good cigars and a silver match-box. He wasa pretty sort of boy, 
rather taller than his fellow-guest, and slenderer, but symme- 
trically constructed, and possessing very well-shaped limbs. His 
face was beardless and handsome, his hair nearly black, plentiful 
and curly, his eyes brown and pleasant, his face rather longer than 
that of the other young man—who could have thrown him 

out of the window, had he felt so disposed, as far as physical com- 
parisons are concerned. The sturdy, gravelly-haired young son of 
the Norseman sat down and contemplated the English lad reclin- 
ing on those wooden chairs with a curious interest, as if he were 
some rare exotic. “If they are like you in England, they that 
are sib to you, you have a bonnie family,” he reflected. ‘“Cam- 
bridge too. He’ll just learn to race and rant and row and run loud 
after horses and wine and lasses. It’s well to be able to spend 
your fill, but it’s ill to have spent it. 

* Are you a Highlander?” asked the cripple. 

* Just that. My mother was a Macgregor, and sib to Alaster 
McDiarmid, who was descended from Diarmid nan Ord, who they say 
forged the sword-blades for the Tay-side before Sheriffmuir. My 
father is just a McAlpin.” 

“By Jove! Like the sort of thing you read in the Waverley 
novels. I suppose cattle-reiving is extinct ?” he added, laughing. 

* Yes. An’ men-reiving has taken its place. When ye see the 
ruined cot on the muirland, and the smokeless lum by the water- 
side, and hear no wives in the gloamin’ callin’ the children to 
their beds from the doors ye may know that they have been sent 
away over the sea to make room for some deer-shooting or sheep- 
farming laird who cannot speak their tongue, and puts on a Glas- 
gow-made kilt with the forepart hanging on his doup.” This 
young man was in earnest, it would appear, from the “ High Eng- 
lish” he had “ gotten unto.” 

“TI suppose, though, emigration’s a good thing for a country 
when it gets over-populated ? ” 

“ D’ye call Scotland over-populated ? D’ye know how many men 
to a square mile there are in the whole country, including Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow ? There are just one quarter as many as there 
are in England. Now, will ye have a dram before the supper 
comes ? ” 

“Oh, all right,” said the other, with visions of sherry and 
Angostura floating before his palate’s eye. ‘ What shall it be?” 

“What would it be?” said the other, in a surprised and almost 
reproachful tone, as he left the room, soon returning with two 
liberal measures of whisky, one of which he gave to his companion. 
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“ Slainth!” he exclaimed, drinking the whole of the raw spirit. 
The other got through his glass in a series of tentative sucks, at- 
tended with considerable physical pain, as his throat was used to 
more diluted, though, on that account, by no means purer or 
wholesomer, forms of alcoholic refreshment. He looked vainly 
round the room for water. There was nothing to do but wait till 
chance took the son of the Sliocht nan Alpin out of the room 
again, and then empty the glass intothe fire. This he was shortly 
enabled to do, when McAlpin went to his sleeping apartment to 
seek his Virgil, in that weather-beaten leather portmanteau. He 
brought it, triumphant, to display to his friend. It was a very 
small brown leather Elzevir, date of publication 1676. Inside the 
blank page was written, in faded brown ink, Keith McAlpin, 1745. 
“ Keith McAlpin was one of my forbears. He had the book in his 
pocket at Prestonpans. The more fool he, for it might have got a 
‘ bullet through it ?” 

“So might he.” 

“He did. An’ in a different part of his body to where the 
Vurrgil wass. His brother David brought it home, and wrote in 
—here Sic volvere Parcas.” 

“ That book has had an adventurous life.” 

“ Et terris jactaatus et alto.” Here the supper appeared, steam- 
ing porridge and a quart of milk. This they despatched with a 
very hearty appetite, and turned their feet again firewards, and 
smoked solemnly. 

“ What will ye do the morn ?” asked McAlpin. 

* Oh, it isn’t a bad sprain ; I shall get off to the railway somehow 
—I suppose there is a railway within ten miles of here?” 

“ May be. I'll ask.” It proved there was, and that ifthe English 
gentleman was lame he could be conveyed ina cart, bicycle andall, 
by a certain Jamie Saunders, a kinsman of the landlady. 

“And now,” said the Englishman, “I must say how extremely 
obliged to you I am for all the trouble you have taken, and I hope 
we may meet again, somewhere where I can be useful to you. And 
there is another thing—in case you should never see me again, I 
wish you would accept this—it’s a small thing, and of no value, 
but will do to remember an accidental friend by, as well as any- 
thing else, and I daresay you will make a better use of it than ever 
I did.” This was a small Oxford edition of the tragedies of 
/Eschylus. The Highlander grasped his hand. 

“ A’ll take it, and welcome. Ma God, man, ye’re just bletherin’, 
about your laziness and yere this and yere that, and listenin’ to 
me spoutin’ ’ma bit Latin! Why, A’ll tak’ my oath ye know yer 
Humanities twice as well as I do—and that’s saying something — 
candidly, as we’re both of an age, I take it. We'll have another 
dram in honour of the schylus. Toddy—and then to bed—for I 
must go with the laverock above me and the sun below me the 
morn.” 
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** What is this other inscription below Sic volvere Parcas? It 
seems to be Gaelic and is in the same handas the Keith. McAlpin.” 
* That’s just the word—the Slogan that was of the McGregors.” 

“But what does it mean ?” 

“Oh, these devices are just the daamnosa herayditas of the 
old days, when men who did not live by the sword died by it— 
yell not think the Highland people are like it now. English 
gentlemen have strange notions about the Highland gentlemen 
sometimes, and think them little better nor savages, just because, 
for the sake of their dead fathers, and the time gone by, they 
_ keep a few old songs, and rants, and slogans and sword-dances.” 

* But do translate the mysterious war-cry.” 

“If ye will have it, it means ‘ E’en Do and Spare Nocht,’ and 
do means kill. But ye’ll not think the worse of us for keeping it 
up, just for auld lang syne?” 

“Think the worse of you for clinging to the memory of times 
which make the romance of history! Not I.” 

“ Tt’s a romance and a history written in blood.” 

“ My dear sir, Sic volvere Parcas.” 

McAlpin smiled wistfully into the fire, and said: 

“Followin’ that romance has made my fathers beggars and 
caterans, and me the driver of a baker’s cart. But I'll maybe 
win through, for all that.” 

Soon after this they parted for the night, and both slept sound. 
Early the next morning McAlpin got up, went to his companion’s 
bed, and saw him sleeping—looking handsomer than ever, with 
a face which might have been a girl’s, but for the slight black 
down on the lip, which was scarcely stronger than that owned by 
some Seville belles. “Sleep away, my bonnie man.  Alaster 
McAlpin will not wake you now.” And he went downstairs, 
consumed another huge portion of porridge and milk, and started 
on his road again. The sun was now shining, and the sky blue 
with drifting white wreaths of cloud-like arrow-heads. Alaster 
McAlpin reflected that he had forgotten to ask the English lad’s 
name, so he looked in the schylus for it. All that was written 
there was ls. in pencil, and the name William Long, C. C. Coll., 
Cambridge, through which a pen had been run. It was evidently 
a second-hand book, and William Long of Corpus Christi was the 
first, not the present owner, who had omitted to write his name. 
Therefore no information was to be found there. He wrote in it 
now, Alaster McAlpin, 1874, Sic volvere Parcas. After a 
moment’s hesitation he added his own Gaelic motto, which has 
been already discussed. 

Alaster McAlpin reached Edinburgh, and endeavoured to sup- 
press and conceal the deep impression which the first aspect of 
that ancient and splendid city made on him. He endeavoured 
to seem as much at his ease on the Princes Street pavement as 
on the hills and moors of Perthshire, but found the effort rather 
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bewildering at first, so many and so strange were the visions of 
yesterday and to-day, which mixed confusedly together and sepa- 
rated again on either side of the great valley, in the depths of 
which the railway snorted. He found a lodging at last suited to 
his taste and to his pocket, an attic in Puddockhole Close, off 
the Upper Canongate, where he existed, not beautifully but 
marvellously, on nothing particular except oat-meal, and gradu- 
ally added to his stock of books. He attended classes for awhile 
on what the Scotch so appositely call Humanities, and sat at the 
feet of the celebrated professor of Latin, whose Virgilian studies 
have placed him long ago high in fame’s records, and was de- 
lighted. He also studied under another famous and beloved 
professor, who taught him much of the differences between the 
languages spoken by Homer and Plato, and Peter, and Paul, 
respectively.. He gained a bursary; that was not much, but it 
"was something ; it helped him to get books. He also displayed 
a copious appetite for philosophy and logic, and was largely dosed 
with the Ancients'and the Moderns, the Greeks and the Romans, 
the Germans and the Scotch. In process of time his attic became 
densely crowded with books, all neatly arranged in the smallest 
possible space on shelves constructed by himself. And some- 
times at night, after reading pages of Lucretius’ De Natura Rerum, 
he would arise, pipe in mouth, lean out of his attic window, and 
look up and down. Above, generally a stormy cloud-drift, a veil 
torn by the wind from the face of the moon. Below, a murmur- 
ing, gas-glimmering, jagged-toothed abyss, which was Edinburgh. 
And then sometimes would he come back again to the table and 
lamp, and read the words of a certain countryman of his, who 
described the view of the nightly out-looker from another garret- 
window, situate in the Wahngasse of Weissnichtwo, and find out 
that he was “a little ganglion or nervous centre in the great vital 
system of Immensity,”—a conclusion which seemed to bring him 
satisfaction. 

In the course of time, however, after these preliminary gropings 
among the cobweb-hung labyrinths of mental and metaphysical 
speculation, he settled down finally to the study of matters of real 
life and death. He entered on the Faculty of Medicine, and found 
himself at home. Here was an island of fact among the whirl- 
pools and cloudwreaths of fancy. Here the eye, the hand, 
and the brain, all three of which were good and serviceable in 
young McAlpin, could co-operate. And they did. He became 
favourably known to the professors, and made rapid progress, 
taking, after four years of hard work, early rising, oatmeal and 
determination, a remarkably good degree. And the few friends 
he had been able to make—poor, large-boned, resolute, hard- 
headed lads like himself, with a taste for a merry night now and 
then, perhaps, in Rose Street, where the barley-bree was tasted, 
and the dear old songs of student-hood sung—were glad, and 
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cheered him and said, “ Wal dune, McAlpin. E’en Do and Spare 
Nocht.” In the meantime he drove the baker’s cart in the 
vacations. And when the “drouthy neebors met,” which was at 
frequent intervals, they said, ‘‘ Well done, Alaster McAlpin!” 

Then, having succeeded in earning, in various and dexterous 
ways, certain small increments to the small stipend his parents 
were able to allow him, Alaster McAlpin, Bachelor of Medicine, 
took a third-class passage from Leith to London in company with 
some rather unsavoury cattle and their rather more unsavoury 
human proprietors and guardians, on board a slow sad stinking 
_ ship. Armed with a letter from one of the Edinburgh professors 
who happened to be acquainted with the Dean, he presented him- 
self to that functionary as a candidate for a scholarship at St. 
Philip’s Hospital. Here his study of the Humanities stood him 
in good stead, as well as his scientific acquirements. He got the 
scholarship. Alaster McAlpin would not save money and take a 
long and weary journey in order to fail in his purpose at last. He 
had ascertained the subjects required, and had learned everything 
about them and a good deal more, and did not attempt the com- 
petition until he was quite ready for it. The other competitors did 
not pursue this course—or at any rate, not sufficiently. That was all. 

In London he worked hard and lived after the excellent Edin- 
burgh precedent, an attic in the Clerkenwell Road, several pounds 
per week of oatmeal, a few pints of milk, an occasional dram of 
whisky, and a perpetual pipe of strong and cheap tobacco, forming 
his simple luxuries. He did not make many acquaintances, nor 
did he indulge in many of the pleasures and relaxations the town 
offered him. He went once to the pit of a theatre to see Hamlet. 
He went to the Royal Academy once. As for the music halls and 
taverns frequented by the majority of the students of his hospital, 
mostly, of course, younger men than himself, he passed them by 
on the other side. 

He would frequently enter into discussions with his professor 
while visiting patients, and at first gave an impression of persistent 
arrogance, but they found later that he always knew what he was 
talking about, and learned to overcome the preliminary sensation 
that this dogged and sardonic young Scotch doctor was trying to 
lay down the law to them. The professor, who loved to adorn his 
lectures and “ expositions of cases” with choice and recondite 
literary allusions, ancient and modern, soon found that the said 
young Scotchman was his most appreciative, and often his only 
appreciative, audience, and smiled upon him accordingly, and grew 
into the habit of appearing to address his remarks mainly to him. 
So Alaster McAlpin grew to contain more and, more experience 
and knowledge within himself, with scarcely any sympathising 
soul to exchange a word of intelligent conversation with. It was 
partly his nature to be solitary, and partly his fate not to find 
many acquaintances capable of developing into friends. 
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But it happened that he did make one friend. He did, at least, 
form one intimacy which was the nearest thing to friendship he 
had found in his student life as yet. This man attracted him 
gradually through being rather older than the ordinary student, 
having a different appearance, and being no sharer of their 
gregarious habits. Besides which he was a source of useful 
information of a kind highly desired just then by McAlpin. 

A man who is repelled by the things that are to us repulsive is as 
likely as not to prove attractive himself. Michael Verdon was half a 
German. The other half of him, the maternal, was English. He was 
then about four years older than McAlpin, who was three-and-twenty, 
and had lived all his life in a world on whose threshold the young 
Highlander had barely trodden. And he happened to live in the 
same house as McAlpin, otherwise they would in all probability 
have never become acquainted. It is hardly necessary to say that 
' the first advance was made by Verdon, who, in point of ease, absence 
of shyness, or superabundant pride, was in all respects Alaster Mc- 
Alpin’s opposite. After they had known each other by sight for 
about six months, Verdon made the lack of whisky an excuse to 
pay his fourth-floor neighbour a visit. 

Having supplied his wants, he said, with a pleasant smile : 

“ We are neighbours—we are fellow-students. Why not come 
and help me drink it? Idon’t think you have many acquaintances, 
if you will excuse my intruding so far to say so.” 

“T can live without them,” was the reply,—Alaster talked with 
a trifle less accent now.— ‘ Thankin’ you all the same,” he added, 
‘I will come and take a dram with you.” And they went down 
to Verdon’s apartments. He, better off than his neighbour, had a 
sitting-room as well as a bedroom. 

The former was more comfortable than tidy, more interesting 
than elegant. A great deal of personal property and character was 
superposed on the rather arid and meaningless ground-work of a 
lodging-house sitting-room. The green flower-vases with gilt 
necklaces, original growths, common to many mantelpieces, had 
blossomed with cheap Japanese fans. The peculiarly barbaric 
scraps of crockery were hidden by large photographs leaning against 
them, photographs of men and women (mostly the latter) of foreign 
appearance. The wall-paper (imitation white watered silk), 
splashed at regular intervals with small bouquets of very rare 
exotics, was partially shielded from the eye by water-colour and 
oil sketches, hung at irregular intervals, mostly unframed, and by 
a pair of foils and masks. The sideboard, which the landlady pre- 
ferred to call the “ shiffineer,” a shiny brown structure which leaned 
backwards against the wall from age and debility, bore not only a 
bouquet of woollen flowers in all their native fragrance, but about 
two score French books, bound in yellow, drab, dull blue and 
white paper, of different sizes, all curly at the corners, and all in 
different stages of that half-pathetic, half-disreputable griminess 
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from which it is the privilege of the French paper-binding alone 
to suffer. It reminds one of the dirty, broken-backed feathers 
and buttonless boots of a theatre seen by daylight, of a café when 
the coatless waiters are cleaning last night’s stains from the 
marble tables. 

“TI once knew a man whose ideal pleasure was to read one of 
them in bed, on aSunday morning in summer,” said Verdon, “ with 
the window open, and the bells ringing, and the birds singing 
outside.” 

“Did he wash when he got up?” asked McAlpin. 

* Eh? Oh, haven't you much fancy for French literature ?” 

“T haven’t much experience of it.” 

“Now make yourself comfortable, smoke your pipe, and suck 
your whisky, and let us talk,” said Verdon, settling himself in a 
large armchair after emptying the books and papers in it on the 
floor. ‘I’m not tidy,as you see—my room is in a beastly state, 
but really I don’t see the use of being tidy in a place like this. 
If I had rooms of my own, I’d furnish and arrange them my own 
way,” and he lit a cigarette, and leaned back restfully. His was a 
curious face, a neat square face, with a pale fair complexion, and 
greenish-grey eyes which became long narrow horizontal slits when 
he smiled. His eyebrows were horizontal and long, his nose a trifle 
snubby, his mouth pleasant, and a trifle suggestive of sensuousness, 
a quality which is often solely responsible for the beauty developed 
in adult life by some mouths. A small fair moustache, carefully 
parted and brushed up right and left, surmounted it. He generally 
wore double eye-glasses. His dimensions were a trifle below the 
medium size. His dress was that of a Frenchman who recognises 
the merits of English tailoring, that is, he wore a French shirt collar, 
and silk bow, and a well-cut English suit of tweed. A very present- 
able and pleasant-looking, though not precisely handsome, man. 

“Perhaps ye can tell me,” began McAlpin, with that eye to- 
ward his own interest and advancement which is such a useful and 
frequent feature in the progressive Scotchman, “ something about 
Paris. I'll be going there in awhile to study. I’ve made up my 
mind to that ; l’m studyin’ French just now.” Verdon’s eyes nar- 
rowed slightly as he thought of the sort of French the worthy 
young Highlander would probably talk. Another man might 
have laughed. Verdon’s eyelids merely approximated a little. 

“You can live there very pleasantly—and if you like, economi- 
eally. I don’t think I can do you much good i in the way of in- 
troductions. Most of my friends there are literary men. There is 
one friend of mine, in the Quarter Latin, who might be a pleasant 
acquaintance for you, one Alexander Morley, a clever, idle fellow— 
I really cannot say what profession he may have been pleased to 
adopt now—lI’ve known him as an artist tor the comic papers. 
He may be a homeopathic dentist by this time or anything else— 
quite a scamp you know, but an agreeable companion.” 
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“ Have you not studied medicine there yourself?” 

“T? Not at all. I am merely attending the hospital and 
living in London to obtain memoranda for an English novel. 
Literature is the only line I am ever likely to flourish in.” 

“ But what has the hospital to do with that ?” 

“Tf you want to write a modern novel you must be familiar 
with human corruption, moral and physical. In London at large 
I find the former; in the hospital I find the latter. Corruption 
is the only real, the only natural, eternal and necessary state of 
men. And people are beginning to find that it is necessary to 
abandon the old romances and take to telling the truth.” 

“Oh!” 

“Everyone is tired of all the old twaddle about virtue, and 
honour, and love, and that sort of thing. The real human love is 
very much the same thing as that of the ourang-outang, with the 
’ improved facilities and attractions of costume, machinery, and 
decorations. That beautiful maternal affection we have heard so 
much about for so many thousand years is just a simple, meaning- 
less animal passion which can be analysed, and shown to be 
analogous to phenomena common among the lower organisms. 
Put the loveliest, the most virtuous, the most affectionate woman 
into the same circumstances, and she will behave very much the 
same as the foulest. People tell me all this sort of thing is dis- 
gusting, but I cannot see it. If things are as they are, if men 
are led by small and narrow interests, if women are all alike 
creatures of sense and corruption, if it is the keenest pursuit of 
men to gratify their appetites, and the highest duty of women to 
countenance them, why not say so? Why pretend in books that 
people are better or more attractive than they are ? The modern 
novelist should be scientific and historical.” 

McAlpin swallowed some whisky hastily. A good deal of this 
is new to me,” he said, “ but I do not read novels much. But you 
are wrong, man, you are wrong.” 

“FE: -” {J cannot phonetically represent the expression of 
incre. 3 surprise of the novelist at the audacity of this remark. 
It w:~ < sal—something like the French “ Hein?”) “There is 
honour in the world—men have died for its sake.” 

“ More frequently killed other men for its sake.” 

“There are women—I believe—I don’t know any, so this may 
be merely an opinion of mine—there are women who are like sun- 
light to the day and stars to the darkness.” 

“Where is the sun when the fog comes? All this is mere 
romance, you know—does very well for the old Walter Scott days 
—but now—just go among men and women and find out for 
yourself; I can tell you exactly what will happen. Perhaps you 
will wander about the world like a knight-errant seeking for an 
ideal, an elective affinity, an angel or something equally practical. 
Someday you will find a woman not at all an angel, with whose 
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physical beauty you will fall in love. You will then endow her 
with an intellect and all the other gorgeous qualities your imagi- 
nation tells you she ought to have. Perhaps she will be in love 
with you, too. I use the conventional word ‘love’ simply for 
conversational convenience. Then you will gradually awake to 
the fact that she is not particularly different from other women. 
This may happen in two ways. The most likely is that she will 
throw you over for some other man who possesses some new attrac- 
tion that you do not, and she will first of all lie to you, then make 
abject appeals for forgiveness and finally forget all about you. 
You will then have opportunities of observing that her attach- 
‘ment to the other man is a vile and lamentable infatuation, 
though it is precisely identical in nature with her former one 
for you. The caresses which when applied to you were pure 
and poetic, will appear in their natural grossiéreté when 
the other man is the object. You will perceive that being 
embraced tumbles a woman’s hair, creases her dress, makes her 
complexion hot, and induces a reflex and abnormal activity in her 
respiration. Voila tout. And you will think the man sensual, 
and probably call him a beast. All this cannot be scientifically 
analysed when you are a principal in the affair. The other and 
unluckier way is when she does not get tired of you before you 
get tired of her, but becomes a permanent and perpetual associate 
of yours, lives in the same house, eats at the same table--in fact, 
marries you, as the bourgeois moralists would put it. The name 
matters little. You learn all her habits, she loses that restraint 
which is affected by the unmarried girl, tells you perhaps all 
about the peculiarities of her digestion, what kind of food makes 
her bilious, and the doctor tells you a good deal more. You find 
that her ideas are some meaningless social or religious phrases 
learnt by heart in childhood and are mostly pure nonsense. Her 
beauty is soon lost, and you find she is just a little animal like 
the rest.” 

“ Have ye a mother, or any sisters ?” asked McAlpin. 

“No. But I have doubt they would be very much the same as 
other women if I had.” 

* All what ye say about women—it may be so with a few—as a 
universal rule I don’t believe it, I don’t believe a word of it.” 

And he sucked the whisky again. 

“JT daresay not. But you will. You are in the bondage of 
romance as yet.” 

And Mr. Verdon, in the course of a long evening, did his best, 
by preaching an illustrative anecdote extracted from his own bio- 
graphy, to convert McAlpin to the Gospel of corruption. All he did 
succeed in doing was to exhibit a mind which had the neatness, 
the artistic completeness, and something very like the contents of 
a Parisian sewer. And yet he was a very clever young man, and 
his stories, principally of Parisian adventure, and of Parisian 
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literary and other circles, though the reverse of edifying, were 
amusing and well told. His opinions on literature were curious. 
With the exception of certain portions of Pericles and of Troilus 
and Cressida, he considered Shakespeare a bore. Victor Hugo he 
laughed at, and described as an illustration of L’Art @étre 
grandmére. The Germans he professed to detest. The ancient 
writers of Greece and Rome he would talk about more fluently than 
he could read. His general literary information seemed rather 
superficial; but his opinions were cleverly and authoritatively 
expressed. He professed to be above human pleasures and pains, 
and took only the keen interest of a scientific investigator. Drink 
—he said—tempted him not, women tempted him not, except as 
subjects for literary dissection. He said, he had passed through 
all the stages of vice, and took no further personal interest in it, 
except as a looker-on. 

In the course of a few months McAlpin grew to tolerate this 
man, far more than he had expected, and to find his curious dog- 
matic style of decrying men and women, and emotions more 
amusing and less repulsive than he at first did. Besides, Verdon 
helped him to learn French, and lent him books in that language 
which sometimes made the dour young doctor open his eyes 
wider. 


CHAPTER I, 
FLAME. 


Two young people were walking together on an evening in mid- 
spring, in a path which ran between two high hedges, out of which 
the early green leaves were peeping at them. Above the tall 
hedges rose much taller trees, chiefly elms, at irregular intervals. 
Their black wintry twigs had just clothed themselves in brilliant 
green and yellow dots, through which our two wanderers saw the 
blazing sky, for this path led straight to the west, and in the west 
were suspended two hovering golden wings, each as large as a 
quarter of heaven. They dropped a golden feather from time to 
time, which floated slowly away into the blue, on a solitary voyage, 
to later dispersion and darkness. Under and over and between 
the masses of glowing golden flame-flakes which made up those 
fiery wings, was nothing but pale blue sky. She said: 

“This is the last sunset we shall see together for two whole 
months.” 

“ Perhaps more. Will you try and remember me, little girl, for 
two whole months—perhaps more ?” 

“I shall never forget you. I can’t live without you, Alec. 
Look—the wings are melting away.” 

* Moulting away, let us say, Remember,darling, I believe in 
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you, and I think you know me well enough to believe in me, 
eh?” 

The young girl’s face looked rather offended : 

“ Of course I believe in you—always have. Think I’ve told you 
that before.” 

* You know I don’t go in for being one of the awfully good lot 
—and perhaps I’ve lived my life a trifle too fast—I know I feel 
awfully old and worldly when I look at you, ‘ so gracious, beautiful, 
and pure ’—{ The speaker had recently become twenty-one. )—“‘and 
it seems as if I had almost no right to be here, and to have made you 
love me-—a worn old rake like me.” (He was in the best of health 
and spirits. ) 

“Rubbish! I shouldn’t care a bit about you if you were an 
awfully good young man, as you know; but you needn’t describe 
yourself like that, all the same.” 

Here they came to a stone bridge over a wide stream flowing to 
a wider river, where a clump of trees isolated them even more 
completely than the path from the rest of the world. 

*‘ Let us stop here,” said she. 

“ Of course.” Aad they leaned on the low stone parapet, and 
watched the flickering colours and lights reflected in the brown 
moving pools below. 

“Oh, Sally! Come into my arms. It’s nearly the last time, 
and tell me here, before all that glory fades—that you love me, 
and always will.” 

And there, under the concealing elms, under the spring evening 
sky, Sally put her arms round Alec’s neck, and looked up into his 
face, with brown eyes languid with love, and said : 

“T love you, and always will love you. Youare myreligion and 
my god, and I believe in you—my darling.” 

“ And I,” he murmured to the short black fragrant curls about 
her ear, “ will die for you if need should be.” And then he kissed 
her eyes and her hair, and the back of her neck, and, lastly her 
mouth—and when these two opened their eyes the golden wings 
were gone. 

She remained with her head on his shoulder, holding her hat in 
her hand: 

“Are you quite sure youtrust me, Alec?” she said in a low 
voice. 

“IT am—Ido.” Aslight wind arose that sent a sudden shiver 
through them both, and sent her lover’s arm more fully and 
closely around her. “ Look here,” at last Alec said, “ it will soon 
be time for you to go home. Have you anything to tell or ask 
me now, before we go back to the general gaze ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

« Think. Well, I will suggest something. Tell me why you 
have elected to love me of all people?” 

Inarticulate but expressive murmurs and movement from Sally, 
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followed by more kissing. “Because there wasn’t anybody else 
worth loving, I suppose,” was the reply at last. 

“That is hardly satisfactory, because somebody else may turn 
up.” 

7 No. He can’t now. There’s nobody else in the world like you. 
Besides, I love you—oh, because I love you, you know.” 

“That’s all right. And now we had better stroll down the 
Narrow Way. It’s time you got home. At any rate it’s time I 
did.” 

“T sha’n’t go yet.” 

“Oh, but you must. I’m going.” And hewent. Sally came 
too, after an elaborate and futile pretence of staying on the bridge 
by herself. And they wandered, a little deviously—in what Alec 
called the drunken and disorderly style—down the Narrow Way, 
which was also a primrose path, perhaps even the primrose way, 
in an interlaced system of arms and waists, which had the peculiar 
effect on the gait above described. If you try walking with your 
arm round the waist of a person a little smaller than yourself, 
who takes rather shorter steps, you will understand thoroughly. 

“ And you will come straight back here when you’ve taken your 
degree ?” 

* T shall 
to be done.” 

“ Alec, can’t you take me away now, to be with you always and 
always, and any where you like?” 

“You see I must have a shot at my degree, and then I shall go 
to London, to the Temple, I suppose, and try to be a barrister. 
I have no doubt I shall soon make a lot of money—Uncle Henry 
did—by practice or literature or something, and then I shall pre- 
pare a nice little palace for you of solid ebony and amber with slaves 
of the ring and lamp in attendance, and hot and cold water laid on.” 

“ And we will go to theatres every night, until we are tired, 
and you will wear a wig and gown, and make speeches, and cross- 
examine people, and I will go and listen, ja?” Sally was doing 
German exercises, and they occasionally had an influence on her 
English conversations. 

“That’s the programme, no doubt, but in the meantime I’ve 
only got an allowance, and the governor is quite capable of living 
a long time yet.” 

“'Wouldn’t it be grand if we had no relations at all, and could 

do just as we liked—we will some day, won’t we ?” 
' “JT hope so. Poor old governor—it’s hard lines on him to talk 
like this. He may not be very bright, but he is kind-hearted, and 
it sounds so deuéed like’ an aspiration for his proximate decease.” 
Alec rather liked turning what. he considered a neat phrase, es- 
pecially before this appreciative audience of one. 

“I think the general is a dear-old man-—and, Alec, I think he 
likes me.” 





at least, I suppose so. And then we will see what is 
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** Of course, I don't see how he can help that.” 

“H’m. Well, you will write me nice long letters, often ?” 

“Yes. And I trust you will answer them with due punctuality 
and copiousness.” 

“Of course. And you will make some more pretty songs about 
me, for me only, you know, now and then.” 

*“T will make an effort.” 

“ And if you come across any nice novels, or anything, send them! 
They have hardly ever anything now at old Mrs. Jwhnson’s.” 

“T will. What have you done with those translations from 
_ Heine I gave you?” 

“They're up in my room, where nobody can get at them but 
me. I read them at night and know some of them by heart. I 
wish I could read them in German.” 

“T wish you could. Well, you hammer away at Dr. Emil Otto, 
and you will, some day.” 

“What time are you going to-morrow ?” 

“ Before you will be out of bed, most likely. I want to have a 
little time to spare in town before I go up to the Varsity. I’m 
afraid I haven’t read much this vac. My only books, etc.—no, by 
Jove, that’s rather an unhappy quotation.” 

“JT should think it was. I daresay there’s something in it, 
though.” And they walked along now separately, as they had got 
into the regular public carriage road. 

“Shall you see Mr. Winter when you get to Cambridge ? ” 

*‘T suppose so; yes, why ?” 

“He promised to send me a Walz—one of Waldteufel’s. I 
forget the name—he played it once, you know, at your place; I 
wish you would remind him.” | 

“ All right. Hullo, who is this?” A small boy approached, 
dressed in an Eton jacket, and carrying a stick, a trifle too long for 
him—* Oh, it’s Harry. What are you doing here ?” 

“Out for a walk, what are you doing? How are you, Miss 
Byrne?” said this youth, in a manly and patronising way. 

“T’m very well, Harry, where have you been ?” 

* T’ve been having tea at your place. They had a tea-cake and 
greengage jam. I’m going to dress for dinner directly. You'll 
catch it awfully,” he continued pleasantly to Sally, “if you're 
much later. Besides, the tea-cake will get cold.” 

Harry was Alec’s cousin and neighbour. 

“ How much did you leave, Harry ?” 

“You'll see when you get back. I don’t think it’s proper for 
you to be out with Alec so late. I think I’d better see you back.” 

“Harry,” said Alec, in a calm voice, “if you don’t leave off 
cheeking Miss Byrne and go home, or to Panama, or anywhere 
else out of the way, I will bray you ina mortar and have the 
remains hawked on skewers for cats. Go—vanish—hook it!” 
The small boy, retiring to a safe distance, remarked, “ You will 
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get it!” to Sally, made a hideous face at Alec, and disappeared. 
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Fiendish laughter was occasionally heard behind trees and hedges, 
at intervals, as these two infatuated people journeyed to the home 
of one of them, and however solitary the road seemed, whenever 
Alec kissed Sally, the mocking hyzna-like sound arose, which 
made him murmur hard monosyllables, and make wild but un- 
successful charges with a stick into the hedge, in the growing 
dusk. At last Sally’s front gate was reached, the ghostly laughter 
ceased, and theridiculous element of the situation (the extraneous 
one, that is) disappeared. ‘ Good-bye, Sally,” said Alec as he 
took her in his arms again. ‘“ You will try and remember me, 
won’t you?” 

Sally cried a little. “Oh, darling, don’t go away,” she said, “I 
am. afraid.” 

* What of ?” 

_©T don’t know—oh, let me go in now, or I shall go mad, I 
think!” and she clung fiercely to him for a second or two so that 
her tears ran into his mouth, and then ran away to the house. 
Alec walked away fast under the stars that began to glimmer 
through the tree-twigs, singing as he went, and slashing the 
hedge with his stick. He would have charged up to the mouth of 
any number of guns just then. And as he walked and sang he 
heard another song, which made him cease and listen, for it told 
him all he felt better than he could tell, 


“ Till even his sense became 
Fire, as the sense that fires the singing bird, 
Whose song calls night by name.” 


When he reached home he had barely time to dress for dinner. 
It was, as has been already gathered by the intelligent reader, his 
last evening at home, before departure for that final term at 
Cambridge, which would decide whether three years had been 
used or wasted. In this large old country house, the custom 
survived of dressing for dinner. The general wore evening dress, 
and expected it of his son, who, knowing what a comfort such a 
change is, and how particularly becoming the costume was to 
himself, observed the practice diligently. After dinner, the 
general said, “ Well, my boy, you must try and distinguish your- 
self, eh? When I was your age, I was out in India with a com- 
mission and a big responsibility. You have much better chances 
than I had.” 

“Yes,” responded Alec, absently, with those last words of 
Sally’s ringing in his brain. 

“ And then,” the general went on, “ we'll all come up to Cam- 
bridge this May term, for a little while, while the festivities are 
going on, not to disturb you at your work, you know, but just to 
look you up. We might bring Harry’s girls too. They would 
enjoy the outing immensely.” 
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“Yes. I should think they would,” replied Alec, “it would be 
very jolly,” wishing at the same time this final interview could be 
cut short in some way, and fidgetting with the wine glasses. “ And 
when you take your degree—(which, reflected Alec, is problemati- 
cal)—we might see you do it. I know your mother would like it, 
as all the hope and prayer of both of us has been that you should 
yrow up a good and worthy gentleman, and do your duty well, 
whatever it be. And when you go to London, to be called to the 
bar, a good gentlemanly profession, too—like your uncle—if you 
get on, I daresay you may get a recordership or assistant-judge- 
ship, or something, cr an appointment somewhere under govern- 
ment, and then the whole place will be proud of you, and you will 
have to pick out some nice pretty lady-like girl fora wife. I don’t 
know that there is an,une about here ”—Alec winced—“ whom we 
should much care for as a daughter-in-law; no matter, you will 
look after yourself in such matters, and there is plenty of time. 
And another thing ”—Alec fidgetted more—* don’t stint yourself, 
you know, about money; I want you to entertain the gentlemen 
you may know at Cambridge, and elsewhere, as one of themselves, 
and not to be economical on my account.” 

“You are very kind, but I’m afraid the assistant-judgeship is 
rather remote at present.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know, we shall see. Perhaps Henry can do some- 
thing for you. Young Corfe now, here, is reading for the army ; his 
father is sure tobe able to do something for him. Ah, well! I don’t 
want to keep you here all night. Your mother will be wanting to 
see you, and you want to go out and have your pipe, and then 
there’s all your packing ; I suppose James does most of that, doesn’t 
he?” 

“Yes. Does it much more neatly than I should. Well, then, 
I’m off for the present.” 

“ All right, my boy. God bless you.” Alec seized a hat and 
went out of doors, and walked slowly about, under the trees which 
were to be found in the immediate neighbourbood of the house. 
It was very still. The moon was just risen above the horizon line 
of gas lamps, and dim house-roofs, formed by the neighbouring 
small market town, and loomed, oval and red, between the black 
trees. And he heard that song again, richer and wilder than ever, 
which the nightingale sang to him, as he walked home down the 
lane a few hours before, and it and the moonlight, apparently, went 
to his head, for he murmured to himself snatches and fragments 
of songs; he declaimed, in pathetic undertones, to the listening 
trees afew portions of speeches in Shakespeare, appropriate—more 
or less—to this moonlit April night, with the song of love ringing 
through the motionless grove, “hushed on purpose to grace har- 
mony.” After a few moments’ colloquy with his own shadow, as its 
length slowly shortened on the lawn, under the rising whitening 
source of light, he suddenly walked out of the front door, and down 
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be the darkened lane again, until he reached the small portion of 
be garden and shrubbery which surrounded the house where Sally 
nd Byrne lived. As the entrance gate was fully exposed to the light, 
ti- and as his mind was rather saturated just then with reading about 
it, a certain young gentleman of Verona, called Montague, who 
Id entered a garden by climbing over the wall, he executed that feat, 
ll, not very difficult in the present instance, and prowled between 
he laurel bushes, watching the windows. On each side of the front 
ou door were ground-floor windows, and each side was illuminated. 
pe Steps led up to the door, and there was an area under each 
n- window. Venetian blinds hid the rooms. Alec walked across the 
ill lawn, under the moon, as only a lover or a ghost—or, perhaps a 
nt burglar—is seen to walk, and inspected the left-side window. The 
we blind was impervious—no slit between the dark green laths, which 
rill anyone not suspended in the air could see through. Here he 
ne. narrowly missed falling into the area, in company with a treacher- 
elf, ous ivy branch and several flower pots. He tried the next window. 
en The blind was so adjusted that he could look up through the 
CB, lower spaces into the room. 
; Sally was sitting there alone. And Alec stood on the brick 
) edge of the area, watching her. It is a strange sensation, that of 
i young man who watches the girl he loves when she does not 
ne- know it. He saw a very good sight indeed, such as he saw not for 
his some time after. He has, perhaps, never seen any so good, so 
n't entirely satisfactory, since. He saw a girl in her seventeenth year, 
5 to with black-brown hair and that omnipotent charm which beauty 
~~ and adolescence conspire to produce, sitting in the room called a 
0 


school-room, and full of tokens of a girl’s art, a girl’s play, and a 
girl’s untidiness, by herself, reading, with her forehead on her 
en, hand and miscellaneous papers on the table before her. He knew 
those papers. They were songs and verses he had written. And 


und he watched her read them through. He was leaning on the wall, 
ich with the area below him, and his feet on its upper edge. He 
ase. kissed the bricks the house was built of. He saw her open a 
line piece of paper and take out a lock of hair—his hair, and look 
mg at it, stroke it, and finally kiss it, and put it away again. Then 
ack he gently tapped the window with his nail. Sally heard, as a 
ver, blind man hears, and, rushed to the window, got under the blind 
the without drawing it up, and opened the window. It opened 
rent outward on hinges, and was the end light of a set of three, 
nts the end one furthest from the front door. Then she found 
ung Alec’s head outside, and put her arm round his neck and mur- 
nore mured loving words to him, and stroked his hair. Then she 
Dg looked up and saw the whole beauty and mystery of the flower- 
har- scented spring moonlight, the vague whitehaze on the distant trees, 
S its and the gleam between the shrubs on the lawn, the handsome 
1ing 


young face of “her boy,” as she called him, pale in this pale light, 
own and pale with the passion of the moment. And she pulled his 
c2 
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hair about, and arranged it on his forehead as she thought it looked 
best, and said: 

“You would make a good Romeo.” Then she kissed him and 
said: ‘Oh, I had so much to say to you; I forget it now.” 

“ Let me stay here till thou remember it!” replied he, laugh- 
ingly. 

& When I left you at the gate do you know what I did?” 

*“ What ?” 

“JT went in and upstairs to my room and lay on the bed and 
cried, and I think I had a small fit of hysterics of my own, but no- 
body knew of it. I wouldn’t take any tea.” Alec remembered, 
and remorsefully, that he had thoroughly enjoyed a copious dinner. 

“IT must go soon, dear; I’ve got to see my mother before bed- 
time.” 

“ Have you got that hair of mine safe ? ” 

“Yes. Tied up with yellow cigar-ribbon—only sort I could 
find. Packed it myself with my pipes—so it is with the things I 
value most.” 

*“ And now, old boy, good-bye ; I hope you'll work hard and do 
awfully well; but remember, whatever you do, and wherever you 
have to go, I shall always love you more than anything—life ; or 
heaven, and remember that, when you’re having supper and singing, 
and all sorts of things with other men. Remember it when you're 
talking to other girls in London and so on—I suppose there are 
girls at Cambridge, too—that there is one, your little girl, Sally, 
here, who loves no one in the world but you—and has nothing to do 
but to think about you when you are gone.” All this disconnectedly, 
with many pauses, and sometimes a little break in the low soft 
voice. 

“ And now kiss me, Sally, once for all, and I go.” 

During the prolonged silent sequel to this invitation, the room 
door behind Sally opened, and a voice said: 

“Dear me, Sally, why have you got the window open?” Alec 
dropped into the area. 

* Because it’s such a beautiful night,” replied Sally, leisurely 
latching the window and letting the blind swing back with a rattle 
into its place, as she came into the room with a glowing face and 
roughened hair. 

“Tt’s such a splendid moonlight, mother, and it gets so hot in 
here.” 

“ What’s all that on the table ?” 

“Oh, nothing. My German and one thing and another.” 

“Oh, I thought perhaps you might have taken to writing poetry 
and be gazing at the moon.” 

“T was gazing at the moon. Why shouldn't I? Better than 
gazing at old Berlin wool-work in horrible colours in that hot 
room where you are. It’s the most beautiful night I ever saw.” 

Alec crawled out of the area, again surmounted the wall and 
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went home drunk with moonlight, nightingale, and Sally, to inter- 
view a mother who had been a beauty and could not forget it, who 
had neuralgia—poor dear excellent woman, and believed in patent 
remedies. She believed, too, in Alec, ofcourse, and was a good- 
natured kind woman, very jolly when not invalided, but rather 
scatter-brained. On this occasion, of course,as luck would have it, 
she was rather more trying than usual and Alec’s mind became 
gradually limp under the effort of trying to keep her to a 
point, without displaying undue impatience. Then he smoked 
a Trichinopoli cheroot with the general, and retired to his room, 
to lie in bed and build fantastic castles in the air, and dreaming 
half awake. And the burden of his dreams was Sally—Sally— 
Sally. And he thought himself a very exceptional, anda very 
fortunate, young man. 


CuHaptTer II. 


ASHES. 


ALEC spent most of his May term at Cambridge in composing 
letters and lyrics for the edification of Sally, in rowing and bump- 


supping, in entertaining his “ people,” and those of other men. 
These festivities gone by, there remained now nothing before 
him except that final examination whose result was to crown the 
joyous effervescent three years or so he had spent—theoretically— 
in preparing himself for it. Sally sent him many and fervent 
letters. We find him, late at night, in his pretty, untidy, artistic- 
looking “ keeping-room,” adorned with unpaid-for etchings, sham 
old china, honestly-won cups, a mounted oar he had broken, 
elaborate cigar-cabinets, stick-racks, brackets, pipe-racks, folding 
screens, hanging-screens, card-tables, wine-coolers, and about fifty 
more things, most of which he and the room would have been 
better without. The tastes displayed were numerous and rather 
juvenile, and the collections represented all the phases and vary- 
ing crazes found in the mind of a keen and imaginative young 
man, yet simmering in the crucible of education, experience, 
imitativeness, enthusiasm, and development. He was sitting in 
a low, luxurious, far-receding armchair; and a lamp with a rose 
shade, with perforated lace-like edges, shed a modified radiance 
on his handsome young face and the matter he was reading. He 
was not, as he ought to have been, getting up “tips” for the 
momentous morrow. Not he. He was reading Sally’s last 
letter, which he had just replied to (on the thickest and roughest 
of fragrant paper). There had been a good many letters in this 
style, but we will only reproduce this example. We shall have 
the advantage of criticising her later styles further on. 
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“ DEAR OLD Boy,— “May 29. 

“ lve been sitting in the window looking at the moonlight 
—the same moonlight that shone on your face when you came 
like Romeo to say ‘good-bye,—until it had got covered with 
clouds which hid it all away—except one little star—which 
peeped out to say good-night tome. How I wish you were here 
again at the old window to kiss me and say good-night too! 
Why can't one have everything one wants! Perhaps I shall 
some day have you all to myself. It is so late—about one in the 
morning I think, that I think it is time to turn in. But I can’t 
do that until I've written to my Alee. I like those verses you 
sent me very much—more especially as they are all your own— 
not a translation. Heine evidently understood things as we 
understand them, but still, 1 like your words best. I’m not a 
critic perhaps, but I do. Do you really feel all you write there ? 
I have been reading one or two novels, but the people in them 
don’t seem to understand love as we do—they must be written 
by old maids, I think, Write again soon, dear. Go on, like the 
brook, for ever if you like. You know your letters can’t be too 
long for your loving 

* SALLIE.” 


Alec kissed this letter, as in private duty bound, and folded it 
away and placed it among a rather thick package of similar pro- 
duction. Then he lit a cigar and tried, with conspicuous ill- 
success, to get through what he called “some reading.” Having 
failed to accomplish that he went out to look up some men. He 
tried several doors. The occupants were either “gone down ” or 
if at home were “sported” and reading hard. “ It’s hard,” he 
reflected as he strolled across the star-lit court, fragrant with 
window-sill flowers, and musical with the murmurous splash of the 
fountain. “It’s hard if an idler can’t find one intelligent sympa- 
thiser.” At last he met a stalwart young man, roving about in a 
blue “ blazer,” a straw hat and flannel trousers. 

“Hallo, Winter. Come to my rooms and have a smoke and a 
jaw.” 

“IT was just coming to your rooms. I’ve read all night till I 
can scarcely see.” 

* Well, I’ve got some pickled salmon, if that’s any inducement, 
and some port—also claret.” 

“Tl accept the latter. Pickled salmon late at night, just be- 
fore an exam., would be suicidal rot.” 

“TY shall probably write suicidal rot to-morrow, anyhow, so I 
will eat your share.” 

They went up to Alec’s rooms. 

“Sit down, Winter. Try the rocker.” 

“Oh, I know it of old. I always go for it lere, if somebody 
else hasn’t got into it first.” 
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“ There’s the claret, and there are cigars. Help yourself. I’m 
going to perform on the cold salmon.” 

“Don’t say I didn’t warn you. I say,though, seriously, you 
mustn’t go and get ploughed. What would the general and your 
mother think ? To say nothing of a certain third party.” 

“JT think it highly probable that I shall be ploughed. The 
governor will be sorry, the mother will believe the examiners were 
unfair, or that I read myself ill from neglecting to take some- 
body’s Nervine Tonic, or from smoking—as for the third party, she 
will stick to me whatever happens; I don’t think she rates exami- 
nations very high, or in fact cares twopence about them.” 

“Sure she will stick to you? She struck me as rather a flirta- 
tious little party. Young, too.” 

“JT am sure she will. And, Winter, don’t talk about her like 
that. She doesn’t deserve it, and I don’t like it.” 

“ All right, old man. No offence meant. I’m going down there 
as soon as the exam.’s over. Asked to stay with the Corfes. That 
good-natured young shaver, Bobby Corfe, asked me. Lucky beggar, 
he’s got no Tripos coming on, and means to go out in an egrotat 
special. States the intention openly. He’s good-hearted, but he’s 
an ass.” 

“ By the way, I ought to have told you before, there was a 
waltz, by Waldteufel, the third party said you promised to give 
her. She didn’t remember the name.” 

“ Oh, yes, she shall have it. I'll see her the first thing.” 

“ Remember—Honour among thieves, Winter.” 

“ All right, old man.” Winter seldom got through five minutes’ 
conversation without the occurrence of “all right, old man.” 

“When I say she’s safe with me, I think you can believe it.” 

“Yes. And just write and give me a general view of things, 
will you? I shall stay up now till the infernal list is out. The 
Index from which I shall be expurged.” 

“ By ‘things’ meaning her? All right old man. By Jove! 
these are good cigars. I remember it for days when I’ve smokcd 
one of your cigars.” 

* Pocket a handful.” 

‘No, thanks. I don’t take favours I can’t return, at least not 
to that extent.” 

* Bosh!” 

** May be bosh, but it’s fact.” 

“Very well. Liberty of conscience is the atmosphere of these 
rooms.” 

“Ts it? I always found the atmosphere of these rooms to 
mainly consist of violets, opoponax and cigar. Don’t talk about 
liberty of conscience. If you heard as much rot talked in its 
name as I did, when I was president of the Union, and people 
addressed me as sir, you wouldn’t, really.” 

“ Very good this salmon. Don’t you regret you let me finish it?” 
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“ Not on my account. Look here, have you done any reading 
to-night ; not Rossetti, you know, but reading which has some 
remote connection with your subjects ?” 

“Some.” 

“ How much ?” 

“Devilish little. Too much third party crawls into the books 
and illustrates ther.” 

“Pity you couldn’t have postponed all that Romeo business till 
after the exam. I’m afraid all third party and no work will 
make Alec a ploughed boy.” 

“Why not plough boy ?” 

* All right, old man. That’ildo. I’m going to bed, and you’d 
better do the same. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

“Now that beggar,” reflected Alec, as he undressed himself, 
“ will get a high first. Just the sort of thing he would do. I, 
who have twice his intellect—modestly speaking, no good deceiv- 
ing oneself—will—will not get a high first. He is a poor man, 
a scholar, and may be a fellow. I have all the advantages he has 
not, and will have none of his profits. He is a good sort and 
deserves all he will get. I am a bad sort and deserve nothing. 
In fact, though perhaps not quite a knave I’m very much a fool. 
Never mind, better a fool who has a Sally than a fellow of 
Trinity who hasn’t. And so to bed.” 

Ten days passed, and with them the examination. On the 
morning of the eleventh day Alec rose late. He got up late now, 
these sunlit June mornings being excluded from his bedroom by a 
dark blind, in recompense for having had to be in the Senate 
House daily at nine A.M. during his examination. He was rather 
anxious about several things. The class-list came out that 
morning—was, for aught he knew, already made public, gummed 
to booksellers’ windows, and pinned on the Senate house door. 
“ Breakfast first,” he decided, “anyhow. I’m not going to spoil 
good buttered eggs and coffee with « beastly old list of other 
men’s names.” But even those refreshments, which a careful 
gyp placed in the fender (through habit, probably, there being 
no fire in June), were not destined to be calmly enjoyed. He had 
had no answer from Sally to his last rapturous and affectionate 
outpourings, and by average, it was considerably overdue. He 
saw on the table as he was dressing, with the bedroom door half 
open, a letter. This was the belated reply, he thought, and that 
conviction put joy into his heart, speed into his razor, and him 
into his clothes, as few other things could. 

When he turned it over he found it was from Winter. “Oh, 
damn Winter! You are an excellent fellow, Winter, but I wanted 
Sally. Never mind, there’s another post by-and-by, before lunch. 
And she’s always missing posts.” He sat down to breakfast, poured 
out coffee, cut bread, helped himself to buttered eggs, and opened 
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Winter's letter. It was brief—as was the prologue to the tragedy 
tropically termed the Mousetrap—and dealt with that other brief 
thing to which the said prologue was compared. 


“ June 12, 1877. 
“Coming up to-night. Will see you to-morrow. Sorry to say 
S. is engaged (clandestinely, of course) to young Corfe. Latter 
is my authority. Yours, 
“GEORGE WINTER.” 


Alec laughed aloud, and walked about. “Bobby Corfe, too! 
How he would catch it if Sir William knew! Poor Bobby. Of 
course he knows no better. Oh, my Sally !—who said you would 
never forget me,” and he sat down and stared desolately into the 
room. “I suppose you are trotting him out along the narrow 
way now.” Alec took down the bundle of letters, and read them 
all through in chronological order. He traced no waning of 
affection there. No, stay—he did. The last was shorter and 
more irregularly written, certainly, and ended: 

“ I’m tired and seedy, so you'll excuse more, old boy, now won't 

you ?” 

If Alec had been “tired and seedy” he knew he never would 
have told her so, or let it interfere with his writing her a complete, 
copious and cheerful letter. And he put all those letters in a heap 
on the table, and added to them one or two photographs of her 
lovely face, a dark lock of hair, one or two dry flowers, some 
passionate ends and beginnings of rimes, and a little, long-wristed 
black glove. And he sat with his arms on the table and stared at 
them silently. 

* All that is left of you, Sally. All the well-known ‘properties ’ 
of the tragical-comical-historical-pastoral scene individable, poem 
unlimited, and farce unutterable called Young Love.” And there 
Winter found him when he came in, half an hour later. Alec 
stood up and said: 

“Ts there any doubt about this ?” 

** None whatever, old man. [ shouldn’t have told you if there 
had been. I don’t suppose this new fad will last very long. She 
surely must soon find out that Bobby is shallow water, with a 
muddy sediment. Then she'll want you again.” 

“Yes. Or you, if you’re handy, or Diomede or even Thersites. 
Look at that, Winter. Look at it well,” Alec added, pointing to 
the photograph, “and say good-bye to it. I did love her once. 
And she told me with her own lips she loved me. It seems a long 
time ago. It is along time ago. It’s seven weeks now.” And 
Alec laughed ; not a nice laugh. 

* I’ve got the class-list,” said Winter. 

“ Where are you ?” 

“ Fifth.” 
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“ Glad to hear it. I'll drink your health to-night.” 

“Come to my rooms? Some men will be there?” 

** T will. Where am I, in it?” 

“You aren’t in it. No good beating about the bush, is 
there ?” 

“Not the least. Besides, I’m not surprised. I know quite well 
I’ve only myself to thank. Here, I think we'll add that class-list 
to the heap on the table. It’s all part of the same romance. The 
class-list is the last chapter—at least, I hope so.” And Alec 
deposited the whole pile gently, almost reverently, as one burying 
a late friend, in the empty grate. Then he crammed in under it 
a resinous preparation locally called a “ devil,” and put a match 
to it. And the two men watched the remains of the late romance 
through the process of cremation. Sally’s portrait lay face upper- 
most on the top. When the flame began to curl the edges of 
that, Alec turned away, and looked out of the open window 
into the sunshine of the court. And that sunshine showed a pale, 
hard, tired-looking face with desperate, desolate eyes. 

Winter said, “ You'll be round to-night ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ All right, old man. I’m off.” 

During the rest of the day Alec wandered about the gardens 
and “ backs,” now made beautiful with summer—though inferior 
in splendour to what next Uctober’s freshness would see, and across 
the country. He tried most of the Well-known walks I think that 
day, and came toa final standstill—or rather sit still—in Madingley 
churchyard. There he lit a pipe, the first that day, and said, 
nearly aloud, “I have been a fool, ’m a man now.” And he 
smoked silently and rested, watching the birds who circled 
through the blue above that quaint and attractive old church. 
Things were not so bad as they seemed, perhaps. He had had a 
passionate poetic existence for a few weeks, which, after all, was 
well worth having, and none could take from him. “ You can’t 
take away the kisses you gave, or the words you have said to me, and 
men you may think you love sometimes will never love you like 
me. I have wasted my days for love of you, and dreamed of you 
night after night, and you have drifted away from me—and we 
shall never be the same again. I shall never be able to believe 
you again, all my faith has been spoilt and broken—and I shall 
drift away too through the world, man enongh to fight for my 
own hand now, and redeem the folly of those three spoilt, luxurious 
years which have left nothing but a heap of ashes, and an exam. 
gone wrong. I see it all now. You might have made a more 
flattering choice of a successor, though—Winter now, for example, 
why not experiment on him? He’s a good friend, and a square 
man, as you perhaps know. It might have been interesting to see 
how much of you he would stand before he, too, surrendered. I 
shouldn’t have quarrelled with him. Don’t flatter yourself. I 
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wonder if I’m going a little eracked,-addressing the tombstone of, 
let’s see, George Henry Bark,!aged 82, 1834—in these terms? 


“*Oh love, my love, had.you loved but me !’” 


Then Alec ceased to think at all-for.a while, and soon rose and 
walked quickly back into the town. 

In his rooms the afternoon post had brought many bills and 
several severely ironical advertisements of bachelors’ hoods from 
tradesmen. And one letter, in a handwriting his heart would 
have danced at the sight of had it come a few hours ago. It, too, 
was brief. As it was so, and as aispecimen of each of the young 
lady’s various epistolary styles has been implicitly promised, this 
tinal number of the Alec-Sally series for 1877 shall be quoted. It 
ran thus :— 


*T suppose Mr. Winter has told you. Forgive—if you can, and 
forget me as soon as possible.. I don’t know what to say;more and 
I hate myself for it, but it can’t be-helped now. 

“ SALLIE.” 


“H’m. Forget me as soon as possible ; thanks, Sally, I’ll try. 
Some day I may succeed, when the sea gives up her dead, and we 
know whether tares be not grain.” Alec stood hesitating whether 
that last note should join thesheap of ashes in the fire-grate, or 
stay, as a reminder of the fluctuation of human fortune and the 
versatility of the female mind. . “ Oh, hang it, I shall remember 
it all well enough, without a memoria technica. You go into the 
fire with the rest. And he put a match to the corner of the 
letter, and held it till it nearly burned his finger and thumb. 
Then he dropped it among the other ashes. Then he wrote an 
answer to Sally ; this was it: 

“Received your note. Also Winter’s information. I don’t 
think we need discuss the matter further. You, of course, will 
do as you please. Try and stick to your present lover, or you 
will get into a habit of regarding love—or whatever occupies 
its place in you—as purely episodic, which is in the long runa 
mistake. I hope you will have a long run, anyhow. Imagine 
next time we meet that we have never been anything but tolerably 
intimate acquaintances. I will try and imagine the same thing 
as soon as I can. As for forgiveness, as you call it, I don’t know 
exactly what it means. I suppose you will be equally comfortable 
with or without it. I don’t want to.say anything more lest 
I might say what I should-be-sorry for. And you did love me 
once, I don’t forget that. You have given me experience. Thank 
you for that. Good-bye, Sally. A.” 

Then Alec opened a letter from-his father, containing a very 
handsome cheque, and the words among others—“ We shall look 
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for your name in to-morrow’s paper, and hope to see it high up.” 
“‘ My poor dear old man,” thought Alec, “how you can have so 
much faith in a scatter-brained Waster like me, after knowing 
me for twenty-one years, I can’t make out. No one else has it. 
How on earth am I to tell him the truth? Well, he’ll soon know 
it, whether I tell it or not. Wish I could bribe the Times into 
misprinting my name into the first class. Daresay a lot of other 
men wish the same. Alec looked at his watch. It was close on the 
time for Hall dinner. He washed and brushed himself, hung the 
discoloured ragged old gown on and limp cap—for the last time, 
as will appear—put his hands in his pockets and walked over 
to the Hall passage, and joined the usual expectant group on 
the top of the well-worn stone steps. “If I’ve made a general 
mess of things, I’m not going to skulk for it. My friends shall 
see I’ve got at least the pluck to admit that I’m ashamed of 
myself and discuss matters calmly.” 

Of course his hall table, with the exception of Winter (who 
opened not his mouth, except to eat and to say, “ Thanks,awfully, 
old man,” to congratulations), knew only of the Tripos catastrophe 
which was just then Alec’s minor grievance, so they alluded to it 
as little as possible, and were pleasant and kind to him, and dis- 
cussed how the “ long” should be spent, compared the relative ad- 
vantages of Nortlt Wales, the lakes, Scotland and abroad, for 
places for what they called reading in. This table consisted almost 
exclusively of reading men, though some of them, like Alec, might 
occasionally have broken an oar, done a hundred yards, “ record,” or 
chatted cleverly at a Union debate. I fancy that lawn tennis in 
the Backs was then a thing of the immediate future. It was on 
the tapis though not on the turf, as Alec remarked. “ That’s not 
a bad zeugma,” he added with a sick sort of laugh, “for a 
ploughed man.” 

After dinner Alec went back to his rooms and sat reading and 
smoking there alone. And among what he read was this : 


“‘ We had stood as the sure stars stand, and moved 

As the moon moves, loving the world ; and seen 

Grief collapse as a thing disproved, 
Death consume as a thing unclean. 

Twain halves of a perfect heart made fast, 
Soul to soul while the years fell past ; 

Had you loved me once as you have not loved, 
TIad the chance been with us that has not been.” 


And then he laid the book down on his lap, and asked himself 
endless questions, to which a heap of ashes before him on the 
hearth was the only and perpetual answer. That heap of ashes 
was like a recurring decimal, with a far reaching thought between 
each repetition. 

Later that night there was wassail and music and revelry in 
Winter’s rooms, which echoed through the open windows into the 
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June evening, and mixed with the May-flower fragrance of the old 
quadrangle and the murmurous melody of the fountain. And Alec 
was up there, merry, loquacious and even witty, the life of the 
party, until his gyp arrived and put a telegram in his hands, which 
tore down the mask of riotous gaiety from his face, and left only 
the ghastly pale despair it could no longer cloak. Alec said: 

“ Excuse me, you men,” and went out. Winter followed him— 
*“ Can I do anything, old man ?” 

“ No, Winter; you can’t. And I don’t know who can. My father 
has lost his money, in this infernal Company. Think of my debts 
and duns! This and Sally and the class-list are about enough for 
one summer day’s programme, I think. Lucifer’s fall wasn’t in it. 
Go back to your friends, now there’s a good fellow, and leave me 
here, tothink.” Winter left him, and he thought. 


CuaprTer III. 
THREE YEARS AFTER. 


LONDON was not the only field of Alaster McAlpin’s labours. 

Between his residence there and his subsequent residence in 
Paris, where this chapter finds him, he had experience of the 
greatest surgical school in the world, where the experiments made 
are more cruel than the direst nightmare of the most hysterical 
and imaginative antivivisectionist. For they are made on men by 
men to illustrate and popularise the science of War. Alaster Mc 
Alpin was at Plevna. What he saw and did there has no place 
in history. But he did his duty. Therefore, by a convenient 
abridgment of space and time, let us alight in the Café Dora in 
the Rue Vaugirard, near the Odéon, Paris, on a warm May even- 
ing in the year 1880. It was a very fine May in 1880, as some of 
us perhaps remember, and the old palace of the Luxembourg was no 
doubt glowing in the western sunlight; as it generally did in fine 
weather, at the proper time. But the young man sitting on the 
end of a marble table, his hat on the back of his head, his hands 
in his trousers-pockets, his left foot on the floor, his right swinging 
in the air, took all that for granted, and was thinking of something 
else. An air of jaunty shabbiness, of cheery destitution, and of 
determined and haggard gaiety, suffused his person. His face was 
handsome and pale, and showed the traces of long and persevering 
dissipation in continual struggle with mirth and health. His fine 
dark eyes had lines round them—which meant laughter and sor- 
row, and shades below them which meant revelry and late hours. 
His cheeks and chin and neck had a blue shade of bristle on them 
which meant laziness—and perhaps unsteady hand in the morning. 
His handsome and well-set mouth was decorated by a long thin 
meandering black wisp of moustache—which meant nothing. His 
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black frock coat was dark green in the exposed parts, and buttoned 
at the waist. The buttons showed a glitter of fundamental cop- 
per. The other buttons were frequently missing. A black silk 
cravat hang luxuriantly outside the coat on either side. His 
trousers at the knees, his boots at the heels, showed certain well- 
known symptoms of prolonged wear, unrelieved by changes. But 
he was a well-made athletic-looking man, and a slight degree of 
external repair would have made him presentable in any society. 
The only sign by which it might be guessed that he was not a 
Frenchman was the fact that he was smoking a short wooden pipe, 
and the fact that the same contained the strongest caporal in a 
quantity beyond the nicotian capacity of the cigarette-consuming 
Parisian. There was a large suggestion of the vagabond about 
his appearance, but of the rogue, none. He was drawing carica- 
tures with a pencil on the marble table, for the amusement of 
the waiting-girl. The Café Dora was like the other cafés of the 
quarter. It had green open-work doors, muslin window-blinds, 
and pinned on to them behind the glass a green placard bearing 
the inscription— 


BAL BULLIER. 
JEUDI. 
GRANDE FETE. 


There happened just then to be nobody else in the café, no 
other customer, that is, than himself, and he was waiting for a dish of 
poached eggs and spinach, which should compose his modest dinner, 
when the door opened and Dr. McAlpin walked in, his appetite 
heightened by a day of hard work in a stuffy and variously-scented 
laboratory, flavoured by an after stroll in the Luxembourg Gardens. 

McAlpin had grown tolerably accustomed by this time to the 
life here, and took the free frivolity and pleasantry of many of the 
inhabitants of both sexes with the observant complacency which 
characterised him when dealing with matters outside his pro- 
fessional track. If people chose to spend all their days and nights 
in amusing themselves it was no more a matter for blame than for 
envy with him. He had his work to do, and did it thoroughly. 
And when he was not doing that, he had air, food, sunshine, books, 
tobacco, and thought. He was civil to women, but they did not, 
attract him much. 

He fixed a puzzled glance on the young man above mentioned. 
He did not remember to have seen him before, yet there was a faint 
suggestion of something familiar about his face which McAlpin 
could not explain. The other was less puzzled. He leaped off 
the table and exclaimed: “Hullo! Fancy seeing you here! 
Forgotten me and the bicycle and Sic volvere Parcas?” In a 
moment the inn sitting-room at Burranachter, and the rainy 
road flashed across McAlpin’s mind like a scene in a play. He 
saw himself and the other, the wooden chairs, the porridge—every- 
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thing. He shook hands with the hard-crushing grip of a Highland 
friend. 

“Man! You're altered,” he said, in a rather grave voice. 

“So are you, but not much. What are you doing here?” 

* Working in ’s laboratory. Are you dining ?” 

“T hope to directly. Come and feed with me and talk over a 
bock. I presume you are a success, as you are come to work here. 
Do you find you can do it?” 

“Do what ?” 

“ Work.” 

“ Why wouldn’t I?” 

“ Many find it difficult in Paris.” 

“1 came here to work as I. came to Edinburgh—as I came to 
London. I find nothing in all three places to prevent me doing 
it.” 

“Happy is he whose will is strong. What are you going to 
have ?” 

“A practice in an English country town.” 

“ But to eat and drink, now, 1 mean? Mine is waiting.” 

“Oh. I’m for just a cutlet and a glass of beer. Bread at 
discretion. I’m sorry for the bread when it surrenders to my 
discretion.” 

“ And have you done nothing but work since we parted—how 
many years ago?” 

“Six years ago. Why do you say, ‘nothing but work?’ Will 
you tell me a better thing to do when you can do it ?” 

“T can mention pleasanter things. However, that is a matter 
of opinion. I suppose you have gone straight-a-head, like a French 
country road, without rest or shelter.” 

“ Aye, but I’ve studied the surrounding country on both sides, 
which is more than the road does, I’m thinking. What have you 
done? Or rather first suppose you tell me your name; you know 
mine.” 

“* My name is Alexander Morley.” 

“Ts that so? Then you know Michael Verdon ?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“That’s odd. I know him—We lived in the same house when 
I was in London.” 

“ Like him ?” 

“He is an intelligent man. He has a queer tongue in his 
head.” 

“Yes. I don’t like him. Don’t trust him. I don’t mean that 
if I lent him some money—a thing usually out of my power to 
do—he wouldn't return it, or anything of that kind. But he lacks 
certain instinets of the social contract which exists between ordinary 
honest gentlemen. It may be his breed or training, or something, 
but without being able to accuse him of anything except negative 
defects, I don’t like him, and I believe he is a fraud.” 
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“T just listen to his talk. If I think he’s wrong, I tell him so. 
As for trusting—well, when ye find Alaster McAlpin trusting an 
unproven stranger with his heart or his pocket you may just 
write it down in your journal. But what have you been doing, 
man, to get as old as this? Six years back you were a bonnie lad. 
Now you're a hard man.” 

“Tl tell you. I'm a waster, a fool of fortune—fool anyhow, 
fortune or none. When I left you, I told you I was going to 
Cambridge. I went, [joined a fast set at first starting, and behaved 
as the other men did. I threw away money on things which left a 
bad taste in the mouth. I read by fits and starts. I enjoyed 
myself after a fashion, of course. No young fellow with health 
and appetite can fail to enjoy silly extravagance and reckless 
debauchery, when they are new to him. I had lots of friends, but 
they were not, as arule, good friends. Some were rich and patro- 
nising, others were poor and parasitic. I had no experience, and 
no discretion. I paid pretty dearly for them. I got ploughed for 
my degree. I was sorry for that, because it must have cut up my 
poor old governor so. Then just as all my bills and things were 
accumulating like locusts, the governor’s money went smash in 
some bank, or loan, or something. Then came the worst of all. 
He paid my debts. He, poor dear simple-hearted old soldier, just 
said ‘Oh, young men must have their fun ; we had it when we 
could get it, and they don’t think much when they are enjoying 
themselves,’ and then starved himself and wore shabby old clothes, 
that my d——d swindling tradesmen and money-lenders might 
be satisfied to the uttermost farthing. That roused me. I re- 
member walking out under the stars one summer night in the 
great court of Trinity ; it was the very last night. There were 
suppers, singing, and dances going on, in the men’s rooms. It was 
the end of the May term, and the windows were all open, and had 
flowers outside. The old fountain was splashing away like any- 
thing, and the bits of waltzes and songs mixed in with its noise. I 
never felt worse in my life. And I swore there to the stars that I 
never would cost that old man another penny, and that I would 
not show my face again at home till I could support myself. And 
I never did. He has relations, who will not let him be lonely. 
Much better as it is, than for him to have a scamp loafing eter- 
nally round the place, for him to spoil. That is nearly three years 
ago. Ihave lived without ahome since then. I have some brains 
and some education, but I have not found them very marketable. 
I have been pretty low down the ladder sometimes, but I owe no 
man anything, and have taken fortune’s buffets and rewards with 
equal thanks. Have another bock?” 

* Come out of doors. We can talk better there.” They paid, 
and walked into the garden of the Luxembourg, where the evening 
sky lay sallow behind the densely-outlined foliage. They walked 
up and down, smoking pipes. Morley talked most. He would 
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turn half round and stand still sometimes, and emphasise by a 
gesture, and his face displayed constant variety of expression. 

*“T don’t tell these things, you know, McAlpin, to the common 
sleeve-pecking daws, but I regard you, rightly or wrongly, for 
reasons of my own, as a friend and a gentleman—no, don’t think 
I’m going to borrow money. I mean what I say. I’ve wan- 
dered about among the swine’s husks all these years and never 
found a man to tell all the story to before. Will you accept my 
statement as meant? Will you be a friend again when I sorely 
need one, as you were before to the strange lad that tumbled on 
his nose across your track, and has hardly got up again since ?” 

Alaster McAlpin gave the hard hand-grip, and pulled away at 
his pipe. 

“Talk away, man, if it does you good. But don’t tell me more 
than you like.” 

“JT don’t bore you?” 

“No, you don’t.” 

“T have been a good many things. I have slept seven long 
winter nights on the Thames Embankment. I have been a tramp, 
and shared bread and beer with sham old soldiers, and travelling 
Punch and Judy men. I have been an actor—in a small way— 
and would be one in a great way, perhaps, if I got the chance. I 
have been ajournalist, and I have illustrated unknown and insig- 
nificant papers. I dothat still—am doing it here. I don’t know 
how it is, but this quarter generally seems to be the focus whither 
we wandering prodigals are at last attracted. I have pretty good 
spirits, and can laugh in the face of hard times, but it has been a 
pretty wry laugh sometimes. Our side of life is all in Rembrandt- 
esque light and shade. We who live outside the world of society, 
and success and comfort; we who know no home, who live from 
accident to incident—if we do not keep up a merry heart we go 
down below, and leave very little ripple on the surface. Our only 
way to be happy to-day is to forget that there is any yesterday or 
to-morrow—or pretend we forget. When I say we, I mean all the 
great brotherhood of misfortune, whom chance and fate and folly, 
and vice and ambition, have cast out; all who have been chucked 
at the first fence in the race of life, and spent the rest of the time 
crawling out of the ditch and falling back, till we almost love 
its slime and grime. I have seen great mirth among them, and I 
have seen great love and courage and human kindness, such as I 
knew not of before, and I have seen awful sorrow and failure and 
degradation. The only thing I have learned is—laugh and endure. 
I have resisted perpetual drunkenness, and I have resisted suicide. 
That means more than you think.” 

“Come to my rooms.” 

“ All right. Where do you live?” 

“Close by here. Rue Tournon.” 

“It used to be one of my favourite dreams to live here, when [ 
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had all the romance of poverty in my head, and none of the 
reality in my pocket.” 

“Here we are,” and the doctor led the way, up his polished 
creaking wooden staircase, until they arrived at the shabby brick- 
floored fourth landing where “ Alaster McAlpin, M.D.,” appeared 
nailed on a door, which he unlocked and opened, letting them into 
a shabby large room, with an alcove bed before which curtains 
hung. Morley sat on the window sill, and looked out over the 
darkening court-yard, while McAlpin lit a gas jet and produced a 
jar of tobacco and a bottle of whisky. He then proceeded very 
methodically to boil water over a Bunsen burner, connected by a 
flexible tube to another gas jet, and quickly produced two steam- 
ing, reeking tumblers of toddy. 

*“ Ah!” said Morley, approaching the table and sipping, “ I can 
take this sort of thing with more ease and tolerance now than I 
could when you brought me that two penn’orth in the Clashan of 
Burranachter. I don’t mind confessing to you now that I threw 
most of it away.” 

“ Scotland forgive you for wasting her best gifts.” 

They lit their pipes and remained silent for a time. At last 
McAlpin said: 

* What are you going to do?” 

“T have written to my old manager, Mayhew, to ask if he can 
give or get me an engagement. I see he is going to open in 
London now. I am waiting for the answer. If he does, I can 
quit this funereal harlequinade they call life here, for good. May- 
hew is a square man. If I can get a part to suit me I will do my 
level best to make a splash. Then I can get a new coat, eh? 
And needn’t share rooms with a Hippodrome clown, as I do 
now.” 

“T hope you'll get it. It seems to me you have brought your- 
self your own punishment, all through.” 

“JT know that. And I don’t deny that I have deserved it. 
Deserved, I mean, never to speak to a lady for three years, never 
to be confident about to-morrow’s dinner for three years, to be 
exiled from the best home any fellow ever had, not to see the faces 
or hear the voices of any of them, or to know who is dead or 
married ; to know that the girls I have wasted pleasant hours with 
would not know me by sight now, and to know that I alone am 
the d—d idiotic cause of it all! Isn’t it punishment enough ?” 

“There is one thing left for you to do,a thing perhaps you 
were right in not doing before, but it is the best thing now.’ 

“ What’s that ?” 

“Go home to your father. You have sorrowed, and noun 
and endured. You have dreed a hard weird, and it has made a 
man of you. Go home to your father.” 

“Poor old governor !—Well, I'll talk about this to-morrow. 
When are you going to England ? ” 
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“T shall go when my work here’s finished, which will be about 
the end of August, as far as I can calculate.” 

* You have got a practice?” 

“Not exactly. But I’m informed that there is room for a 
second doctor in the place—not only room, but necessity. That 
is just the sort of thing I want, as I can afford to live without 
many patients, but cannot afford to buy a practice. They have 
a river running through the town, which sounds promising for 
miasmatic and zymotic diseases.” 

*“ What bloodthirsty misanthropes you doctors are! I wonder 
some of you don’t empty a cask of germs into the London water 
supply.” 

“The inhabitants save us the trouble. There was a surgeon 
awhile ago, in the Russian-Turkish war, who found a wounded 
fellow choking with blood. He leaned over him, put his lips 
to the fevered, dirty Russian’s lips, and sucked away the blood 
that was clogging the man’s breath. I suppose he was a blood- 
thirsty misanthrope ?” 

“He was not a misanthrope, certainly. Were you out in that 
war ?” 

“TI wasn’t entirely qualified when it began.” 

“T asked you if you were there?” 

“Well, if you insist on knowing, I was.” 

“Then you were probably a d—d sight more useful to the 
world than I have ever been. Saw some queer sights, no doubt?” 

** Worse than ever Dante drew or Hugo imagined.” 

And then McAlpin told of some of his experiences of that war, 
which, as I am neither Dante nor Hugo, nor a “special,” I will 
not dare attempt to re-tell. They sat up late into the night. 
When Morley rose to go, he said—“* Your Rembrandtesque side 
of life makes mine look pale and ineffectual, McAlpin. By the 
way, what is the place in England you are going to?” 

“Tt is called Mudford.” 

“Ts it—by Jove!” 

“ Yes. I know little of it. Have you been there?” 

“T think so—good-night.” 

“ (;ood-night—and remember what I tell you. Go home to 
your father.” 

“T'll think about it—not for the first time, you bet. It’s 
weary work being a professional prodigal.” 


(Te he continued.) 
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By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 


CHAPTER I. 
TO FORT SUMTER. 


In South Carolina at last! What visions, stories, and poems crowd 
upon us at the very name! Onur first impressions of the country 
are simply of seemingly illimitable swamp! Miles—dozens, scores, 
hundreds of miles of marsh swamp, and wood. There is beauty 
enough here to delight the eye of an artist. The pine trees, dark 
and straight and slender, rise out of the abundant rank under- 
growth that flourishes down in the oozeof the morass. The tender 
green boughs of budding spring interlace with branches touched 
with dead gold and ripe russet, as if the brand of autumn’s fiery 
finger had been set upon them prematurely, or the unfaded colours 
of the last autumn lingered yet among the leaves. Fallen trees 
lie prone in the stagnant shallows. Water-lilies float on the 
glassy surface of the deeper pools. The dogwood is in full flower, 
its white blossoms spangling the variegated foliage like showers of 
snow, as if the first frost of winter had stolen between the mingled 
hues of fall and spring. Here and there, but more rarely, a luxuriant 
cluster of pink blossoms gleams among the trees as the train rushes 
past. Every now and then a group of tall pines, “ blazed” for the 
woodman’s axe, hold their heads as high amongst their brethren as 
if the white mark of doom were not scored down their stately 
stems. 

The stations, few and far between—at every one of which our 
engine conscientiously stops—are mere rough wooden sheds, each 
one with its dozen negroes lounging about and gazing at the 
train with lazy interest. Then more swamp, miles and miles 
of wilderness and desolation; then another wood-shed. But 
where are the towns—the villages ?—-where are the people ?—we 
wonder aloud. Our remarks attract the attention of a native—a 
tall, pale, sallow young man, with an enormous slouch hat, melan- 
choly black eyes, and a kind of “ Hamlet” expression, as if he 
was chronically debating with himself whether it was worth while 
“To be?” 

* You mustn’t judge of South Ca’lin’y by this,” he observes, in 
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the gentle trainante Southern accents which are becoming 
familiar to our ears. ‘“ Back of this belt of swamp there lies the 
finest land in the world!” 

We are now passing over the Big Santee Swamp, on a high 
narrow trestle-work, which looks terribly fragile, as the car plunges 
and sways and jolts along it. The scene is picturesque enough ; 
the forest, dark against the Southern blue sky above, the green 
deeps and glassy shallows of the swamp below; but they may well 
call it the “Big” swamp! It seems to us, as for interminable 
miles and miles we rush along, that we never shall get tothe end 
of it; and glad we are at last to be on terra firma again. Along 
the side of the track at regular intervals there are piled huge 
heads of pinewood. These are to supply the locomotive, as we do 
not burn coal in these regions; and periodically (with annoying 
frequency, it appears to us), we stop to feed our engine—that 
hungry engine which makes such short work of its food; we seem 
to spend half our time watching the great logs being thrust into 
its devouring maw. It had been raining, and the pinewood heaps 
are damp, but that does not seem to matter; the engine eats 
them up all the same. 

Weary of imprisonment in the car, I take advantage of being 
in the South—where we hold as,a matter of faith, that a man 
cannot say nay toa woman—to persuade the conductor to let me 
have a campstool out on the platform ofthe rear-car. It is against 
the rules, but, as I anticipate, he complies with my request. I 
ride on the rear-platform, and enjoy the fresh air and the view, 
and create a mild sensation—I and my scarlet shawl together— 
amongst the negroes who swarm at the wayside sheds of stations. 
The little darkeys particularly delight in running down the line after 
us, hallooing and cheering either me or the train—I never could be 
quite sure which. 

As we near Charleston, little negro boys, all smiles, with white 
teeth and black eyes, come on board the cars selling great odorous 
nosegays of wild flowers. Our first impressions of Charleston are 
of something old-world and picturesque, of wooden houses, dilapi- 
dations, mud, dust; darkeys, but we are principally occupied in a 
vain endeavour to keep ourselves and our small baggage on the 
seats of the omnibus that plunges wildly with us through the 
street, and plays a game of battledore and shuttlecock with us and 
our handbags. 

The next morning we sally forth early, under a tropical sky of 
burning blue, and take our way to the market, a bright and busy 
scene, and cool and pleasant even this hot day, the breeze blowing 
gently through its long airy sheds and open archways, the abun- 
dant array of fruit and flowers and vegetables refreshing to the 
eye. Thenegro element is in almost exclusive possession behind 
the stalls, the white before them, but not exclusively. There is 
a negro majority in South Carolina, in the market as well as else- 
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where. Here are all shades of black, yellow, and brown; here a 
good-looking brown girl, with immense gold earrings, sits half- 
hidden behind huge tempting heaps of rosy tomatoes, golden 
Florida oranges, and crimson plantains; there an old woman, 
black as any coal, presses green peas on our attention; here the 
tourist is buying bananas, and the housekeeper pricing pine- 
apples. 

PWe linger among the fruit stalls, and do not hurry ourselves 
past the fish department, where the cool shining fish lie on slabs 
spread with green leaves. But we hasten through the butchers’ 
quarter ; it is too hot to look at raw beef. Here we observe, strut- 
ting about, picking up pieces under the stalls, and perching over 
the doorways, a number of large birds, which we take at first for 
turkeys. They are however buzzards, unfit to eat, but useful in 
picking up offal, and therefore encouraged about this quarter of 
the market. 

Returning to the main street of Charleston, we pass on by the 
ruins of the “Old Church.” “ Burnt during the war, of course ? ” 
“No, madam, burnt by accident, before the war.’ Destroyed so 
long ago, here its ruined and blackened walls stand still, the long 
grass growing where aisle and altar rose. We pass by the shops 
and soon come to the private houses, pretty picturesque detached 
villas (residences “unattached” are of course the rule in these 
warm cilmes). Many are surrounded by their own gardens ; 
some nestle in the shadow of tall trees; others are clothed from 
basement to roof in the luxuriant purple blossoms of the wistaria. 
At the end of this street we come upon the Battery, the most 
beautiful spot in this beautiful city by the sea. 

Here, facing the strip of park which lies between them and 
the water, stand the finest residences in Charleston—built in the 
palmy days long before the war, some of them survivals of the 
old colonial times. Notwo of these handsome houses are alike ; 
each is stamped with its own character and individuality; they 
are of all styles, Gothic, Elizabethan, and nondescript, and of all 
pale tints of cool grey, light brown, and white. They all luxuriate 
in balconies, piazzas, verandahs, and every device for enjoying an 
almost tropical air in shade and sunshine, and many of them re- 
joice in their own shadowing trees. The scorching breath of the 
southern summer has not yet rusted the green of turf and tree ; 
the grass in the Battery park is the richest velvet sward our feet 
have’ ever pressed, the spring leafage of the scrub-oaks is fresh 
and tender, though the warmer tints of autumn linger yet here 
and there among the boughs. On the further side of the long 
narrow slip of park isa fine sea-walk, beyond which the sleepy 
waters of Charleston harbour lap the stone of the embankment. 
Here on the Battery stand various monuments, one of course in 
memory of “the brave that are no more.” It is here, all along 
this walk, that the ladies of Charleston collected in crowds, on one 
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memorable 12th of April, to watch the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter in the distance. 

Fort Sumter is, of course, the first excursion the tourist takes 
from this historic city. A short cut through the market leads us 
to the wharf where the little paddle-steamer for Sumter waits. 
The sun blazes fiercely in a heaven of dazzling sapphire ; the little 
waves lap and gurgle softly in transparent ripples of emerald, as 
the boat cuts its calm way along. We pass the sunny shores, the 
green trees and white villas of Mount Pleasant—well so named! 
—we pass Sullivan’s Island, we near Fort Moultrie ; and now we 
are in sight of Sumter. The deck is crowded with excursionists, 
most of them Northern tourists ; there are a few Southerners; one 
or two Germans; we discover no English except ourselves. We 
make acquaintance with some of our fellow-passengers ; all seem 
sociably inclined; all gather together along the bulwarks at the 
first sight of Fort Sumter. Here are north and south—“ Yankee” 
and “ Rebel ”—amicably associating on a pleasure excursion to the 
scene of the first conflict of the terrible four years’ struggle, the 
spot where “full twenty years and more” ago, the “ first shot ” 
was fired that rang throughout the civilised world, that thrilled 
like a bugle-call through the hearts of North and South, and 
“Jet slip the dogs of war ” to their dreadful work. 

Here this morning are the men who wore the vanquished grey 
and those of the victoricus blue, brothers once more! In sight of 
the shattered walls of Sumter no word except of friendliness and 
fraternity is heard. 

We observe in the conversation of the various groups that they 
one and all delicately refrain from speaking of the “other side” 
in audible terms except as “ Federal” and “ Confederate,” although 
in their sotto voce discourse aside, we catch the old terms “ Yank ” 
and “ Reb,” passing freely. 

The Federal element, as represented on board this boat, does 
not appear very well informed as to the details of the siege. We 
inquire in vain how many were in the fort ?—what was the besieg- 
ing force ?—how many lives were lost? In answer to this last 
question, there are a variety of answers, apparently most of them 
conjectural, and ranging from “three hundred” down to 
“none.” 

“ It was from Fort Moultrie yonder that the first gun was fired,” 
observes one tourist, drawing from his next neighbour the mild 
correction, 

“ Pardon me, sir, the very first shot was from Fort Johnson.” 

Hereupon both parties pull out of their pockets—no! not 
revolvers, but little blue-paper-covered “ Guides to Charleston.” 

Meanwhile we are drawing nearer and nearer to the low sandy 
island that is the goal of our excursion. We wonder, as we look 
on that barren sand-heap scorching in the sun glare, was that once 
upon a time the lofty fort of Sumter ?—could ever those fragments 
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of battered wall have towered up toward the skies in proud 
defiance ? In fancy we see the pall of smoke wrap Sumter round 
again, hear the thunder of the cannonade, and above the “ burn- 
ing battle-hell” of fire and smoke, we see streaming to the wind 
the ghost of the “ Stars and Bars !” 

We land on the little pier, and pick our way along narrow 
planks laid across the heavy sand, amongst heaps of cannon balls, 
old guns, new guns, up steps, down steps, underground and over- 
ground, in and out of gloomy “ bomb-proofs,” from out the loop 
holes of which the “dogs of war” thrust their huge black 
muzzles. One of the little garrison of the Fort “shows us round” 
and answers our questions; the Northern tourists put quite as 
many as we strangers do. Is it not twenty-two years since the 
siege ?—whole world behind to them !—but our soldier-guide has 
the story fresh in his mind. So has a bronzed and grizzled 
Southerner, who now for the first time, in the subterranean shades 
of a bomb-proof tunnel, comes to the fore, and thenceforth divides 
public interest and attention with the lawful cicerone. 

Somebody puts to this new authority the old question, how 
many lives were lost in the opening bombardment ? 

“ Not one, sir,” is the prompt answer, “ not one by the Confede- 
rate attack. Seems strange, but so ’tis. There was one life lost, 
and that was after the fort had surrendered; a man was blown up 
and killed; he had laid a mine as a trap to blow up the Confede- 
rates, and he tripped his foot, stumbled and touched it off, and 
was killed by his own mine.” _ 

A gentle smile of contemplative satisfaction irradiated the Con- 
federate countenance as he narrated this anecdote, of which we 
afterwards heard divers and contradictory versions. I was walking 
with a gentleman from Massachusetts, but as my escort was 
unable to feed my feminine curiosity with all the details I desired, 
I drew the better-informed Confederate authority to join us, and 
we rambled on in an exemplarily harmonious trio. 

Our Southerner was brimming over with reminiscences, all 
uttered in dulcet and lamb-like tones which would well have be- 
fitted an idyllic love-story. 

“With a seven-inch bore like this,” he observed, resting his 
boot-heel tenderly on a big gun that lay half buried in the sand, 
“we sunk the first monitor that came along. Hit the turret and 
made her careen, and then the lower battery took her right 
between wind and water.” 

He smiled softly, as if cherishing sweet and tender memories. 

“TI put a little Confederate flag on the buoy out there,” he 
continued, pointing to a spot out on the sunny water, “ and it. staid 
there all the time.” 

“ Didn’t we come after it?” inquired the tourist from Massa- 
chusetts. 

“Oh, yes, the Federals they came after it several times. But 
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they didn’t happen to get it,” the mild Carolinian replied, in his 
soft, lingering drawl. 

I do not know how much or how little correct history was 
current amongst us that day, but there certainly was a good deal 
of information to be had for the asking. 

“Getting ready for our cousins!” observed a New York girl, 
patting a fine new gun approvingly. 

“What cousins ?” 1 inquired. 

“Our English cousins,” was the reply; “they might take a 
fancy to come over here!” 

“T don’t think we want to come over, except as tourists, as we 
have come to-day,” I observed, mildly deprecating. 

“No, I guess you and the Southerners have had enough of 
that!” replied the young lady, contentedly. Our bronzed Sou- 
therner was picking up a sea-shell as a souvenir for me, and 
probably by way of a coal of fire, he picked up a finer shell for 
her, and polished it with his pocket-handkerchief. 

In every group some chapter of the story of the siege was 
being told—I fear occasionally coloured, according to the bias of 
the narrator. The names of Beauregard, Sherman, Lee, Ander- 
son, were echoing on every side. Indeed, it was not 1883, it was 
1861, in which we all lived that hour! 

Time was up; the whistle sounded; we left the sandy isle of 
Fort Sumter—deserted now save for a little garrison, to be counted 
on the fingers of one hand—and returned to our boat and to the 
present year of our Lord 1883. 


CuaPTer II. 
THE CITY BY THE SEA. 


ANOTHER shorter excursion from Charleston is the drive to Mag- 
nolia Cemetery. The special pet and pride of every American 
city is—its cemetery. “The cemetery ” is the goal of the horse-cars 
—-the Sunday resort—the first place in the mind of the citizen, 
who is “showing round” the stranger within the city gates—the 
primary object of the tourist’s interest, as represented in the 
Guide Book. 

Magnolia Cemetery is certainly well worth a visit. It is like 
most Southern churchyards—a forest garden, with all the flowers 
of the season blooming luxuriantly on the graves, where the dead 
sleep in the peaceful shadow of noble forest trees. We drive 
through avenues of splendid oaks, all draped and festooned, with 
the long, drooping, grey Spanish moss, which so exactly resembles 
an old man’s beard. From every branch these long grey beards 
of moss depend ; sometimes in their luxuriance they trail grace- 
fully from bough to bough, and fall like sombre mourning dra- 
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peries. They clothe the grove of huge oaks like a pall ; the view 
down the vista of grey-draped trees suggests the dim grey aisles 
of some great cathedral in the twilight. Wherever we see this 
grey-hanging Spanish moss, we somehow associate it with mourn- 
ing. 

The German burying-ground, known as “ Bethany,” is one of 
the most beautiful of grave-yards, with its groves of magnificent 
moss-clad oaks guarding the tombs. Then we pass through the 
Catholic quarter of the cemetery, a veritable flower-garden, every 
grave with its crucifix on headstone or slab: then we come upon 
the soldiers’ graves. Here lie buried those of the Federal soldiers 
who died in Charleston—not so many of them. Here spreads the 
wide field of the Confederate dead. Many a nameless and un- 
known grave is here. Lowly little headstones, or mere numbered 
slips of board, mark the last resting-places of the men “ who wore 
the grey.” Here they lie, side by side, in close and serried ranks, 
as they fought, and fell. 


“ They sleep !—what need to question now 
If they were wrong or right! 

They know, ere this, whose cause was just 
In God the Father's sight !” 


We are taken next to see a grove of “ real;English oaks,” which 
to our eyes wear however a most un-English aspect, being fes- 


tooned with heavy wreaths of hanging grey moss. Near this 
grove stands a large country-house, apparently quite deserted, all 
its doors and windows shut, and bearing as dreary and forlorn an 
appearance as Hood’s “ Haunted House.” 

“ Yes, it is empty all summer; the family move to the city in 
March ; no one can live here from the spring to the fall,” our com- 
panions inform us. 

“ But it is close to the city!” we rejoin ; “ why move so short a 
distance? If they can live in the city, so near at hand, why can 
they not live here ?” 

“On account of the fever,” is the answer. “ There is marsh- 
fever here. Wherever you see that moss, there is fever! But,” 
the lady adds, impressively, “the city of Charleston is most 
healthy !” 

We venture on an inquiry about the yellow fever. 

“Well, we may have a few cases of the yellow fever sometimes; 
but the disease is imported; it is not native here, nor epidemic ; 
and we never have a case till July.” 

We reflect with comfortable feelings that it is now only April, 
and that long ere July we hoped to have turned our backs on the 
balmy land of the South. On our way home we observe a further 
proof of the sanitary advantages of the City of Charleston over 
the outlying neighbourhood. Waggon after waggon full of work- 
men from the Phosphate Factory pass us by, all hurrying home 
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from the factory to sleep in the City. None of them resides in or 
round the works; all must, for safety’s sake, return to Charleston 
at sunset. Black men and white men (or white to our eyes, in- 
experienced at distinguishing the fair-skinned octoroon from the 
pure Caucasian), crowd these waggons in social confusion, and 
uplift their voices together harmoniously in snatches of song. 

Through the picturesque streets of Charleston, past the old 
Church of St. Michael s, with its peal of historic bells—past many 
fine specimens of the old colonial houses—past vacant “lots” 
laid waste in the war—past here and there a ruined wall, shattered 
and blackened by fire and shell, just as it was left after the bom- 
bardment—we drive on to the Battery. 

It is sunset; the whole azure vault of the heavens, from 
west to east, is flecked and dappled with rose and gold; a faint 
warm glowing haze, like the dream of a blush, possesses the at- 
mosphere, and clothes with an ineffable glory the soft velvet turf, 
the rich-foliaged oaks, the picturesque houses, the serene and 
shining waters that lie at peace—as if the fiery feet of war had 
never trodden here. 

On the grass the children are playing—black and white babies 
tottering and tumbling on the green sward together in perfect 
amity. There are are two little girls, a blonde white child and a 
mahogany-coloured mulatto, with their arms round one another’s 
waists, babbling their baby confidences. Here a tiry white tot, 
of some three years old, patters along, supported by the hand of a 
black boy about a year older. A few years hence she will not 
take his hand. But the race-instinct is dormant as yet. It will 
wake soon enough. 

Our hostess for the day, an old inhabitant of Charleston and a 
lady of high position in the city, amused us on the way home by 
anecdotes of her own experiences amongst the coloured folks, 
characteristically illustrative of their inbred respect for and loyal 
feelings towards their former masters, even in these days of 
political equality. And here I must observe that I had never 
heard a true Southerner speak in harsh or embittered terms of the 
African race in general. 

Politically, of course, the (Southern) white man and the black 
are enemies, uncompromisingly ranged upon opposite sides. 
Socially, the gulf yawns wide as ever. But we could not detect 
any signs of radical bad feeling between the races. At the polling- 
booth they meet as antagonists, and at election-seasons, of course, 
all the potential ill-feelings and old bitternesses, on both sides, 
are naturally stirred up, like the witches’ cauldron, until too often 
they bubble into hostile demonstrations. But, even at these sea- 
sons of excitement, the Southerner most frequently regards the negro 
as atool in stronger hands, and bears little or no malice or rancour 
towards the race to which, inferior though he religiously deems 
them, he isattached by the enduring ties of early association. He 
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has naturally, a kindly feeling towards old Sambo, who carried him 
in his arms before he could walk—Uncle Joe, who mounted him on 
his first pony—his old nurse, Aunt Polly, who spoilt and adored 
him, and calls him “ Massa Tom” to-day. And the negroes, in 
general, show a loyal attachment to those of their old masters 
who treated them with the kindness which, after all, however great 
were the hardships of plantation life, was, in domestic service, the 
rule that proved the exception. In many a Southern home to- 
day, the court-yard that was the “slave quarters” is inhabited by 
the former slaves, faithful servants now. Many an old “ Mammy” 
cleaves still toher young “ Missis,”—“ young Miss Clara!” perhaps 
a grandmother now, and “ Mammy” nursing the third generation. 
On many an estate, albeit its palmy days are over, and many of its 
broad acres lying to waste, the old slaves, too old or feeble to work, 
are supported still. And many and many a story we heard, from 
the lips of those most concerned, of devotion shown to them in 
days of trouble by their former slaves; of loyal service, long after 
the enfranchisement ; of self-sacrifice, in the negro’s poor hut, for 
** de ole massa’s ” sake ; of the disabled, starving, wounded Southern 
soldier, sought out, cared for, and nursed back to health by some 
“ Auntie ” who had served in “ the family.” 

Indeed, to fully appreciate the virtues of the “ coloured” race, 
one ought to visit the South, and mix with the Southerners. 
They know the blot on the negro character better than the North: 
they have good reasons to know it (read the cases of lynch-law, in 
the Southern papers to-day! ). They believe devotedly in the in- 
feriority of the negro; it is their creed, their faith, to hold the 
African the lower race. But they do justice to their many good 
qualities. Enemies at the polling-booth, with the bridgeless gulf 
of race between them socially, yet in sorrow, sickness, trouble at 
home, the southerner is still the negro’s friend. 

Our friend in Charleston, who has still in her service several of 
her old slaves, amused us by recounting instances, occurring in 
her own experience, of their frequent objection to serve those of 
their own colour. She had a coloured nurse for her young baby, 
and required a girl to take care of the nurse’s child. A bright 
coloured girl was engaged “to attend to a baby,” and entering 
upon her new duties, took up the white baby to dandle in her 
arms. ‘The lady pointed out the little brown child, saying “ That 
is the baby you are to take care of.” The girl’s face fell, with an 
expression of surprise and disgust, as she flatly refused to assume 
the charge. “1 ain’t gwine to tend no nigger baby!” she ex- 
claimed, with a toss of her woolly head. The same lady’s old nurse, 
Mammy, one day surprised them by changing her place of wor- 
ship; she had been faithful to one chapel for years, and suddenly 
deserted it for another. On being rallied on her fickleness, she 
explained that a coloured minister had been appointed to her old 
chapel, adding, indignantly “I set under no nigger preacher.” In 
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the schools, as a rule, the negro parents prefer their children to 
be under white teachers; they complain loudly if the children are 
punished by a coloured authority, but accept it placidly if chastise- 
ment is meted by the white governess. 

“ Niggers and mules is hard to drive!” as the coloured man 
observed, when remonstrated with for beating his mule. 

We found it interesting to talk with the black servants, who 
had been slaves in their day. We gathered alternate and im~ 
partial glimpses of both sides of the case inthis way. “No,” said 
one old man, a relic of the ancien régime, “I don’ want to go 
North. They sot us free, and we know what we owe dem. But 
we don’ unnerstan’ dem, nor dey don’ unnerstan’ us. We’s at 
home here wi’ de ole folks.” , 

I remember black Amy—black as any “coal-black Rose” of 
song—telling me the story of her parents. How her father fell 
in love with her mother, who belonged to another master, how 
her father’s master, who was the best man that ever lived, tried to 
buy her mother in order that the lovers might marry and live 
together on his estate, how her mother’s master refused to sell 
“ Sue,” and “ Ole Massa,” he said, “Jim, Mr. So-and-so he won’t 
sell Sue at any price. I'd be sorry to part with you, Jim, but if 
your heart’s set on Sue, why So-and-so offers to take you himself.” 
Now Jim knew that “ So-and-so” was a hard and cruel master, 
but “ love will still be lord of all,” and poor Jim made his life- 
sacrifice for love’s sake, and chose to be sold to the harsh owner of 
his Sue. I was interested in this humble love-story, but was 
disappointed at the end of it, which was that Jim, cruelly treated 
and flogged for slight offences, ran away and was never heard of 
more, while wretched, deserted Sue took to drinking in her misery, 
and one day when intoxicated fell into the fire and was fatally 
burnt. 

There was another woman to whom we took a great liking. 
She was a mixed-breed, white and Indian blood commingled with 
the African inher. We heard that this triple mixture is supposed 
often to produce a far finer type than the ordinary mulatto ; and 
certainly Georgia—named after her native state—was a splendid 
specimen of the mingled race. Her voice, pathetic with the 
peculiar rich sweetness of the negro tone, her large, soft and 
brilliant black eyes, her natural refinement and delicacy of manner, 
her quick intelligence, attracted us strongly. “ My father was a 
Beverley,” she said once, with simple-hearted pride, “ he freed my 
mother, and I was born free!” Georgia did not entirely approve 
of the conduct of her own people. “ The coloured people haven’t 
behaved all way as they ought to, sho’,” she observed. “ They 
don’t work as they should; I’m disappointed in them.” She 
related to us, impartially, anecdotes of the “good master,” for 
whom his slaves would willingly have “just laid down and died,” 
and of the “ bad master,” who kept the nails of one hand long on 
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purpose to scratch their faces! This wicked master had owned 
a friend of hers, who had four little children. ‘One day he say 
to her, ‘ Lucy, I’m going to take the chil’en to the woods.’ So 
Lucy she put on their little sun-bonnets and dress them up, and 
they go off with him, thinkin’ they’re goin’ to gather nuts. They 
don’ come home that evening—they don’ come home that night. 
The next day he come back, and she ask for the chil’en, and he 
tell her they're sold, and she'll never see them no mo’. Po? Lucy, 
she fell right down at his feet, and she never was good for nothin’ 
no mo’. She was took sick, and died in “bout two weeks.” 
Georgia smoothly joined on to this episode some reminiscences 
of the war, in which her tone was entirely in sympathy with the 
Confederacy. She was certainly impartial and unbiassed by 
race-pre} judice. 

But I have run away prematurely from Charleston. One 
more ‘thing had to be done before we left with regret the 
beautiful old City by the Sea. We had to visit the Armoury of 
the Washington Light Infantry, and see the “ Eutaw flag,” one of 
the noted battle-standards of the Revolutionary War ; also another 
relic of more recent history, and, to own the truth, more 
interesting to us—the old Confederate flag that waved over Fort 
Sumter. There it hangs in its place of honour, faded, torn, and 
shot-pierced through and through, enshrined as a sacred relic in 
the heart of every true Charlestonian—the banner that gleamed 
above the pall of battle-smoke for the four years whose history is 
written in the heart’s blood of the South. Remembering how 


“ The valiant hosts are scattered 

Over whom it floated high !” 
we are not inclined to enter into question as to the degrees of right 
or wrong in the Lost Cause. We only remember how heroically it 
was fought and how gallantly lost, nobler in its fall than it could 
have been in its triumph. 


- 


Cuaprer III. 
COLUMBIA. 


WHEN leaving Charleston, seated in tie car waiting for the 
train to start, we amused ourselves watching a crowd of negroes, 
of all kinds, sizes, and ages, one and all as black as the best 
Wallsend, swarming along the platform. The women carried 
bundles wrapt in gay bandannas, the fellows to which were turbaned 
round their woolly heads. Some also carried black babies—dark, 
soft, large-eyed, loveable-looking mites, to whom the American 
epithets “ cute” and “ cunning,” seemed somehow more appropri- 
ate than any English adjective. The men“ loafed” and chattered 
and laughed their peculiar unmistakable laugh, and smoked bad 
tobacco. The negro is often a “ beau” in his way, but these were 
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all roughly and poorly dressed, and as the bell rang and they 
crowded towards the train, we wondered if these undesirable com- 
panions were all coming into our car—for being fresh from the 
North we did not think of such a thing as a second-class. How- 
ever, a second-class car there was, next to ours, and into it our 
sable fellow-travellers swarmed. 

“This is different from the North,” we remarked to the porter 
(a negro, of course), “ you have first and second class here, then ? ” 

“It’s a different population here, ma’am, you see,” he replied, 
sensibly, in those soft and civil tones which always pleased us in 
his race. Dose people dar, dey’s not fit company for ladies and 
gen’l’men. Dey’s come from work and dey’s rough and dirty. I’m 
black myself” (and he was, as an ebon image! ), “ but dose people 
from de interior, dey’s ter’ble rough—dey ain’t no refinement—and 
ain’t no company for you white ladies.” 

We had heard discussion in the North as to the treatment of 
coloured passengers on the Southern railways. After this first 
experience we watched on every journey, and observed that the 
arrangements for coloured travellers differed on different lines. 
At Savannah I searched along the express-train and inquired of a 
polite official, 

*Tsn’t there a second-class for coloured people ? ” 

“No; no second-class on this train. They run one in South 
Ca’lina; but we’ve none on the Florida express.” 

“Where will they go, then?” I asked, indicating a group of the 
blackest of the black, clad in all the colours of the rainbow. 

“ They'll ride in the forward part of the smoking-car ; oh, it’s 
quite a nice car! they’re not ill-used, I assure you; why, they 
wouldn’t care to ride, with white folks if they might!” 

This last statement did not however carry perfect conviction 
home to my mind. A stage further South, I found one car 
labelled, “ For Coloured Passengers!” and stepped in on a visit 
of inspection. This car was in every respect exactly like the car 
for us “ white folk,” the same velvet seats, ice-water tank, every 
comfort the same, and of course the same fare. In a New York 
paper I had just been reading an account of these very trains and 
of the “dirty, bare, and unventilated kennels” in which the poor 
negro was compelled to ride! In South Carolina once more, we 
found again the second-class and lower fares. 

“There’s a sad prejudice against the coloured people here,” 
said a Boston lady to us. “You see they won’t even ride in the 
same car with them !” 

I suggested meekly—what even a short trip South is long 
enough to teach us—that to be crowded in close contact with our 
African brethren in the confined atmosphere of a railway car 
would call into requisition even a Bostonian’s whole stock of 
endurance and eau-de-cologne. 

It was night when we arrived at the realisation of another 
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dream—Columbia. Is there a heart in Carolina but throbs 
deeper at that name? Columbia, first in the field at “sowing the 
wind” of War! but who “reaped the whirlwind” more terribly 
than she? Columbia—hallowed by her fiery ideal, by the 
memories of that night of terror, stories of which had so often 
thrilled us—had been the goal of our thoughts all day, as the train 
bore us at a jog-trot through the rice and cotton fields of Carolina, 
where at this season the coming crop was represented only by 
little grass-like stalks a few inches high. 

It was a fine but moonless night as we drove from the depot, 
and in the dim dusk of starlight it seemed that we were driving 
through forest aisles and woodland avenues—on and on under 
great shadowing trees, with here and there lights gleaming through 
the branches. Trees, trees, nothing but trees, it seemed! we 
wondered when we should ever get to the city; and while we so 
wondered the omnibus lumbered round and drew up at the door 
of the hotel. 

A daylight view of Columbia revealed that it was a city after 
all; not a large city certainly, with a population of only about ten 
thousand, but spreading over a good deal of ground for that 
number of inhabitants. It seems to us rather a tract of the 
* Merrie Green woods” in which streets and houses have sprung 
up, than a city in which trees have been planted. Every street 
is a broad and shady avenue, and to our eyes every avenue looks 
exactly like every otner. A little way outside the town there is 
a pretty park, as it is called—a wild luxuriance of wood and bush, 
clothing a lonely little valley lying like a basin among the low 
hills. In the town, every here and there, we come upon vacant 
lots, overrun with tall grass and weeds, and even groups of trees 
growing up from the level scattered stones of the ruins that once 
were thriving happy homes. These remnants of blackened wall— 
these gaps in the street—these empty weedgrown plots of ground, 
are relics of the war. There stands the State House, from which 
on that never-to-be-forgotten night the rockets went up as a 
signal that fire and pillage were let loose upon Columbia. There 
is the house of a dear friend of ours—the home which alone, 
without husband, son, or brother (for there were no men left 
to guard their wives and little ones in the doomed city that 
night) she defended for hours, pouring water on the fire brands 
that fell in a flaming rain, until even Sherman’s soldiers admired 
the brave woman’s courage, and one of them spoke up in her 
behalf—* Come, boys! let’s leave her her home, she’s fought so 
well for it!” This smiling Paradise was Hell for one night—it is 
all but impossible to realise it now! Allis so pretty, so sunny, 
so peaceful to-day; it seems but an evil dream that this tranquil 
Eden was ever the prey of devouring flames, ransacked, pillaged, 
overrun with wild licence till the fire itself seemed the gentlest 
element there that night. 
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We wander round the grove-like streets, admire the white, 
green-shuttered houses bowered in climbing roses and blossoming 
shrubs, the luxuriant gardens, the noble forest trees. We look 
up at the faces in the windows with interest as we pass. A fair 
face here leans out framed in the lilac blossoms of the wistaria. 
Next door a black face, with shining teeth and eyes, looks down 
from a rose-garlanded window, and, catching our glance, smiles 
and nods good-humonredly. Here a black family, the girls all in 
white dresses and rainbow ribbons, are assembled on their piazza 
among the flowers ; they salute and wish us a simple cordial “ good- 
evening,” as we pass. There is something Arcadian about the 
very air. At first we wonder to whom this brown workman, clad 
in his Sunday best, and this coal-black smiling old negro who 
looks so like a good-natured monkey, are bowing so politely! We 
look round to see if there is anyone behind us. Then it dawns 
upon us that these smiles and salutes are meant for us, the 
tribute of the coloured population of Columbia to the strange 
white ladies. Once we come upona whole gang of young fellows 
of Ethiopian blackness, lounging at a street corner, laughing and 
singing. They one and all uncover their woolly heads and make 
way for us with the utmost courtesy. 

It is Sunday evening, and a kind of Sabbath stillness and 
serenity wraps Columbia in an Elysian calm. Over it there 
broods an idyllic atmosphere of purity and peace. It looks like 
Eden before the “ trail of the serpent” marred its harmony. As 
the sun sinks slowly in a dying glory behind the stirless trees, 
and arising sea of amber light floods the cloudless azure of the 
heavens, it seems that a faint golden haze clings like a martyr’s 
halo around the palm-crowned brow of this fairest and sweetest 
city of the South. 
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BITS OF RUSTIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By FRANK ABELL. 


THERE is no better way of getting a real insight into the notions 
and ideas of our rustics than by making one of the little assembly 
of philosophers usually gathered together on Saturday nights in 
the parlours of country inns. It is on these occasions that men, 
who are perhaps never thrown into one another’s company during 
the rest of the week, meet, exchange ideas, and discuss questions 
of general or local interest; and although at first, when in the 
course of my extensive tramps in the counties of Kent and Surrey 
I “assisted” at these meetings, my feeling was one very often of 
ridicule and contempt for the opinions expressed, when I begin to 
sift them now I amastonished to find so much common sense and 
rugged philosophy amongst them. 

It may be noted that different neighbourhoods have their pet 
topics of discussion which are regularly brought forward at these 
meetings, and are discussed and argued about, although one is 
inclined to think that they must have been long ago worn thread- 
bare, and that all that could be said about them has been said 
over and over again. Thus inone district the talk will be of sport, 
whether of the chase, or of racing, or of cricket; in another 
politics will form the piece de résistance at the intellectual ban- 
quet ; in another agriculture ; in another the talk will be purely 
local, and so on. 

In winter time these village meetings are very cosy affairs, and 
it is almost worth one’s while to perform a long trudge in snow 
an¢ solitude in order to be present at one. The red curtains are 
closely drawn, the floor sanded, the fire roars up the great chimney, 
along the seats of which, and ina semi-circle in front of the fire, 
are variously distinctive forms of the talkers—stalwart farmers, 
pompous, opiniative shopkeepers, the wizened figure of the local 
tailor, the bent shape of the “ oldest inhabitant,” with a sprinkling 
of youngsters who smoke their pipes and sip their “ four ale,” but 
do not enter much into the wordy warfare. If the wind and the 
rain are rattling away at the casements outside our sense of comfort 
and cosiness is doubly increased, and for the time being we would 
not exchange positions with anyone. 

The conversation is generally very much more tothe point than 
in many assemblies of a more ambitious nature ; and if the lan- 
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guage is of the straightest and plainest, if sometimes one is 
tempted to smile at the dragging-in of mis-pronounced big news- 
paper words, and if retorts are generally of the genus known as 
the direct, there is a soundness, a solidity, a genuineness which 
is very refreshing to the ear wearied with the cavilling and back- 
stair talk, the picking to pieces of characters and reputations, the 
idle gossip and the vapid common-places which too often does the 
duty of conversation in more refined and elegant circles. 

Hodge looks a fool, is treated as a fool, and in many cases un- 
doubtedly isa fool; but when Hodge is not a fool, he is very often 
surprisingly quite the reverse. I shall proceed to give a few 
specimens of the country-inn philosophy with which I have met, 
and I would have my readers understand that I have selected the 
bits at random, and that no responsibility as to the absurdity or 
extremity of the opinions recorded can rest with me. 

One night, I remember, it was in a small village of the Weald 
of Kent, the conversation turned on cricket, and I heard some 
remarks made, in the truest old Kent dialect, which went, I 
thought, very straight to the root of the question under discussion, 
although the speakers were but the village blacksmith and the 
village saddler. 

“Yes,” said the former, “I calls it downright shameful these 


. yer Horstralyuns. They comes over here and they meets a picked 


eleven of the ’ole blessed country, and they beats’em, although our 
men had only thirty odd runs to get, and six wickets to fall, and 
why for? I'll tell ye. Iwas theer every moment of the time; I 
see every ball bowled and every run made; and I never see such 
bowling and fielding in all my borned days as them chaps had, 
and I can remember the old days of Kent, with Alfred Mynn and 
Fuller Pilch and Jemmy Dean, thatIcan. And I never see such 
a hexibition of batting in all my life, ’d a backed our eleven here 
to a’ done better.” 

“Yes,” said the saddler, “ but it’s rayther tryin’ a playin’ afore 
twenty thousand people and knowin’ that every stroke you make 
is of national consikence.” 

“Tt would be for me and you,” said the blacksmith, “ but it 
hadn’t oughter be for sich as them who makes cricket the business 
of their lives, and who hadn’t ought to think no more of playin’ 
before twenty thousand people than I do of walking up the street. 
No, that ain’t it so much. It’s about cricket in general, there 
won't be no cricket soon. It'll all be battin’s Why, I see the 
chaps what they call a practisin’ at Canterbury, which it means one 
on’em puts on his leggins and he stands up atween three nets for 
a quarter of a hour, and Tom Nixon or young Palmer bowls at 
him. And arter he’s done, what does he go and do? He’ll per- 
haps bowl a ball or two, an’ then he’ll go off an’ smoke cigarettes 
or play lawn-tennis.” 

“Dang that lawn tennis say I,” put in the saddler; “ when it 
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comes to a parcel o’ young chaps a wastin’ of their time ina pattin’ 
of soft balls back’ards and forrards, which ain’t only fit for women 
and children, ’taint no wonder they ain’t up to what they was.” 

«“ And that’s why,” said the blacksmith, “when they plays a 
match there ain’t one on ’em as can bowl four consekkytive balls 
straight, or hang on to a catch when it comes into their ’ands, or 
stop a ball when it comes straight to °em when they’re out scoutin’. 
They thinks because they can do the battin’ part arter a deal of 
practise, that they can do all the rest without giving on themseives 
the trouble to larn it.” 

“’Tain’t the same sort o’ thing nowadays at all,” said the 
saddler; “ I mind when there was a county match on, why dang 
it! we’d be up at daylight and drive, or walk, twenty mile to go 
and see our chaps play. But they don’t care now; all the chaps 
care for, is the number o’ runs they make; there ain’t no old 
county feelin’ at all. Why, I’ve seen Squire Osbaldistone pull a 
face as long as a gravestone, and wipe his eye with the back of his 
’and, when he see’d a catch dropped. Perfershunals plays for their 
sovs., and the hamachures play for their haverages, that’s what it’s 
come to.” 

“ But I heer the parson’s done a lot o’ good with the club lately,” 
said the blacksmith; “ he’s been an’ taken down all the nets, and 
he makes the chaps heve a regl’ar double wicket practise, with 
runnin’ an’ fieldin’ an’ everythink, every Wensday, and the conse- 
quences is, that our chaps is much smarter all round than they 
used to be, an’ next time Sandwich comes, they won’t find beatin’ 
us such aeesy thing, I lay you what you like.” 

Upon another occasion, I happened to be in the “ Henry the 
Eighth” Inn, at Hever the day after a great fight had taken place 
near Edenbridge, and the conversation naturally turned upon the 
affair. I knew very well that this neighbourhood had from time 
immemorial been famous as a hot-bed of all branches of illegal 
sport, and I expected to hear very one-sided opinions upon the 
subject of prize-fighting, but I was agreeably disappointed. 

There was rather a large assembly this Saturday night, but, as 
is commonly the case, the conversation was almost monopolised by 
two or three men who seemed to be recognised leaders of public 
opinion. Upon the face of one of them was written “ Old Pug” 
as plainly as could be, and he was upholding the prize-fighter’s 
calling as a noble one, and was bitterly lamenting its decay. His 
chief opponent was a sturdy, thick-set fellow, who might have sat 
for the miller of the Canterbury Tales Prologue. 

“It’s right enough about the principles of fighten’,” said he, 
“and I believe that it’s a deal better that bad feelin’ should be 
let out in a little blood, than that it should go on festerin’ and 
swellin’ on for years and years, an’ both parties is made miserable 
by it, but when you try and argy that fightin’ as a callin’ is to 
be held up and made a lot of, then I ain’t with you at all. It’s 
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one thing for two boys, what’s been a havin’ words, to off with 
their coats and settle things there and then, but it’s a cat of another 
colour when a couple of full-grown men, who perhaps ain’t never 
seen each other before, set down in cold blood and arrange a fight 
that’s to come off in six weeks’ time, for the matter of a few 
sovs.” 

“Well,” replied the other, “if a man can make a livin’ at it, 
why ain’t it just as good as wobblin round a cinder path for six 
days?” 


“T ain’t in favour o’ that sort o’ makin’ a living neither,” - 


answered the first speaker, “ but it don’t come nigh t’other for 
brutality. There’s some satisfaction in tiring oneself out an’ 
pockettin’ a couple of ’undred pound, but there can’t be much in 
pockettin it an’ knowin’ that you’ve perhaps knocked a fellow- 
creatur’s eyes out, or smashed half his teeth, or broken his arm, 
or deafened him for life. You ain’t doin’ no harm to anybody but 
yourself in the one: you’re not only havin’ harm done to yourself, 
but you’re half killin’ another chap in the other. But it ain’t 
even the fightin’ itself that does so much harm. If two chaps 
choose to punch each other’s heads for an hour, why don’t they 
do it quiet like? Instead of that, half the blackguards in 
Lunnon come down and put the whole place in a state of fear 
and tremblin’ for a week. You talk about fair play. Do you 
think they come down to see fair play ? Not them! they come 
to see a fight partly to make money, an’ partly for the same 
reason that boys like to go and see a pig killed.” 

“And there wasn’t much fair play at Edenbridge yesterday I 
reckon,” said a third man: “ when the Lunnon lot see their man 
a gettin’ the worst of it; what did they do but break into the 
ring and go for the seconds an’ the referee? An’ there wasn’t 
much fair play for the Lunnon chap when he was quite blind and 
’ad his left harm broke, an’ they sent him staggerin’ into the ring 
only to be knocked down jes’ as you or me might knock a child 
down.” 

“ No,” said the first speaker, “ the beaks is quite right in puttin’ 
of it down, that’s my ’pinion. "Taint the age for that sort o’ thing ; 
it was all very well when men was more like savages, as I’ve 
heerd tell they was when George was Prince Regent, but it don’t 
do now-a-days.” 

“Then I suppose you wouldn’t have a young ’un o’ yourn 
taught to box?” said the ex-prize-fighter. 

“Yes I would,” replied his neighbour, “a boy needn’t never 
come to no harm by knowin’ how to handle his fives, for there is 
some folk that ain’t to be got at by any other sort of argument. 
But I wouldn’t have him go a swaggerin’ about wantin’ to fight 
everybody because he knew how to handle ’em, much less would I 
let him get the hidea into his head as how he was goin’ to get his 
livin’ by it. It’s to perwide agin emergencies.” 
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Another night at the same inn the talk turned upon Parsons, 
and as I was very anxious to hear what the country folk think 
about them, I listened with great attention. 

* Parsons is all very well,” said our friend, who had spoken 
against prize-fighting, “ an’ I don’t see ’xactly why you should be 
down on ’em so much as you are. Parsons is only men arter all, 
yet you seem to expect ’em to be live angels. “Taint every boot- 
maker that’s good, any more than it’s every parson, but I daresay 
there’s more good bootmakers in the world than there is bad, an’ 
jes’ the same with parsons. Besides a bad parson ain’t the same 
thing asa bad bootmaker. You chaps call a parson bad if he 
don’t do ’xactly as you think he might; but if a bootmaker don’t 
turn out your boots jes’ as you think they oughter be, you don’t 
go an’ say he’s a bad bootmaker. You only say he don’t suit you 
altho’ he may suit everybody besides. But I tell ’ee where I 
agree with yer, an’ that’s in the parson’s woman-kind. I dersay 
they means all right, but they don’t understand us poor folk. 
They come in a botherin’ an’ a pryin’ about, an’ a askin’ of all 
sorts of questions which don’t consarn ’em jes’ when they ain’t 
wanted—p’raps when the old woman’s in the middle o’ washin’, 
or when the man’s jes’ come back tired and mebbe a little cross 
from his work. Then if they get’s a short answer they goes and 
talks about our bein’ a ungrateful; undeservin’ lot o’ folk.” 

“That’s true enough,” said another man, “they don’t make 
right distinctions, altho’ they draws their distinctions pretty sharp. 
They comes in to a cottage an’ they finds everythink neat an’ 
clean, an’ they goes away and says, they don’t want no help, 
because they’re so neat an’ clean, an’ must be doin’ pretty well. 
Then they goes into another cottage, where the man’s a drunkard 
and the woman don’t get none of his wages to keep things neat 
an’ clean, an’ they says, ‘ Pore things! they must be very pore!’ 
an’ sends ’em money an’ soup an’ all sorts o’ things which in course 
is jes’ what the man wants——” 

*‘ An’ then,” said a third man, “ what call has they to be always 
a comin’ an’ a tellin’ my wife that she’s goin’ to hell, an’ I’m goin’ 
to hell, an’ makin’ us out to be a lot o’ gaol birds ? We knows 
what’s right an’ what’s wrong jes’ as well as they do. And when 
we want ’em they ain’t to be found. When I was laid up with 
rheumatic fever fower year agone, I was in bed eight months, an’ 
never a soul come from the parsonage to axe how I was a gettin’ 
on.” 

“ Well, I think that ain’t often the case,” said the first speaker : 
* but I’m all along o’ you in what you says about their preechin,’ 
an’ their track leavin’ an’ all that.” 

I ventured to ask the speaker if going to church was a general 
custom amongst country folk. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ they go ’cos they’ve allus been accustomed 
to it. It’s the proper thing to do, you see, but I’m thinkin’ if 
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things go on as they is, there won’t be much church goin’ amongst 
poor folk.” 

*“ Why not ?” I asked: 

“ Why look here, sir, I'll tell you why not,” he answered; 
* Becos’ its a mighty difficult thing to understand what’s a goin’ 
on. When we go to church we like to understand what’s goin’ on, 
an’ to join in it. We ain’t like the fine folk what go to look at 
each other an’ to shew off their fine clothes. An’ in many 
churches for all the understandin’ and the joinin’ in we can do, 
we might jes’ as well be at home. You see all these ere young 
parsons we gets fresh from collidge, they brings in a lot o’ fine 
singin’ into parts where we used to join, so that half the service 
aways, not 
for the poor folk, an’ so if you go into lots of our churches about 
here you won’t hear a blessed word comin’ from the people, in the 
places where the prayer-book says all are to join, an’ the parson an’ 
the singin’ boys they has it all their own way. It ain’t that we 
don’t wan’t to pray, or that we go to church ’cos it’s the right 
thing to do, it’s ’cos we don’t get the chance of prayin’, an’ so you 
see lots of us don’t go to church because it seems a sort o’ makin’ 
fun of the thing to go an’ sit an’ do nothink. Why, sir, when the 
organ does strike up somethink we all know, you should hear the 
difference there is. But that’s about once in six months. Another 
thing, sir, they went about with the ’at some years back to build 
a new church hover there at X—(naming a growing district not 
many miles off) a new church a purpose for the poor. An’ the 
swells, they gives their ’undreds an’ their fifties, an’ a real bishop 
comes down an’ consecrates the place, an’ there’s a tip-top break- 
fast an’ all that kind o’ thing. But when it comes to the service, 
the poor people who was delighted at ’avin a new church all to 
theirselves, they looks at each other an’ they says, what do it all 
mean ; an’ I’ve heerd say that o’ Sunday mornin’s there ain’t twenty 
people in the church. An’ then the parson’s ladies, they come 
round an’ tell us what I said just now they told us.” 

I have always been astonished to find not only how eagerly 
newspapers are bought up and read in the most out-of-the-way 
country districts, but with what interest the yokels follow the 
course of political events. I had previously had the idea that all 
the rustic cared for in the papers were the murders, divorces, fires, 
and terrible events generally, but I soon discovered that they 
possess a higher taste and greater discernment than they are 
credited with. Once, in a little Kentish inn-parlour, the conver- 
sation somehow or other turned upon Scotsmen, against whom, 
it may be noted, there is a rooted antipathy amongst our lower 
classes, both urban and rustic. 

“Nothinks too good for em, seemingly,” said one man—a very 
type of a yellow-haired Saxon giant, broad-shouldered, loose- 
limbed, and without an ounce of superfluous flesh about him. 
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“Why, look ’ere at this Egyptian business—we’ve heerd 0’ 
nothink but them Highlanders ever since the beginning of it— 
all the picters in the illustrated papers, Highlanders here, High- 
landers there, doin’ of everythink as if there warn’t an English- 
man there.” 

“ It’s all along o’ their petticoats,” said another man: “they 
look ’andsome in a picter, an’ that’s why they're put in.” 

“ An’ that’s what makes ’em so mighty proud,” said the first 
speaker, “ beggin’ your pardon, sir, an’ hopin’ you ain’t Scotch.” 
I assured him that I was Kentish born and bred, so he continued: 

“ Why, look at that there McPherson what’s head gardener at 
the Hall. He won’t speak to the likes of us: we’re jes’ so much 
dirt to him. And why, I’m danged if I know—He ain’t hand- 
some, and as for his children, why, I'll lay my Tom or my Bill 
ud whop any two on’ em.” 

“ It’s all along o’ the Queen a makin so much of ’em,” said his 
friend: “why, when she comes from Balmoral to Lunnon, she 
allows all them petticoated chaps to stand at the stations an’ 
cheer till they’re black in the face: but directly a train crosses 
the border, never a soul is allowed to show his nose. An’ I ask 
why for? Ain’t we as fond of her an’ as proud of her as any 
Scotchmen ? In course we is, an’ if it’s a matter o’ lungs, if she’ll 
be gracious enough to make a journey into Kent, she’d hear 
cheerin’ for the first time for many years.” 

* An’ look at that there fight at Telkebber,” said the giant, 
“ wouldn’t our own ridgment, our old Blind Half Hundred, what was 
in camp, have done jes’ as well as the Scotchmen if they’d been 
put in the fust line? An’ yet to read the papers you’d think the 
Seotchmen did what nobody else would have done. It was justa 
bit o’ luck ; someone had to stop behind, an’ it was the Fiftieth— 
why, man, d’ye remember what Sir Samuel said of ’em last 
autumn at Ashford? That he wished he allus hed such a 
ridgment under him.” 

“It’s jes’ the same with Germans,” said another man: “an’ I 
believe they’re cousins. I’ve heerd say they come over to 
Lunnon, where they can live on a cabbage an’a drink o’ water 
for a day, an’ they do Englishmen’s work at half the wages.” 

“Well, you see what Jack Hicks the sailor says,” remarked the 
giant, “that there’s more Dutchmen—meanin’ furrineers—in our 
ships than there is English, an’ that the "Merican navy is chock 
full of Britishers. I’m thinkin’ we should be in a ’ole in case o’ 
war.” 

Philosophers are rarely sentimental, therefore it is not to be 
wondered at that there is so very little sentimentality amongst 
the arguers and debaters of our country inns, in fact amongst our 
rustic folk generally. 

And yet, when I have assisted at the sing-songs, which in the 
absence of any striking topics of conversation, are indulged in 
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upon Saturday nights at way-side inns, I have been struck with 
the paradoxical fact that the gloomier, the more sentimental, the 
song sung, the greater favour it finds. I have seen a cheerful, 
ruddy-faced lad get up, sober his features as much as possible, 
and proceed to drone through the dozen or so verses of a dirge- 
like ditty; and I have noticed the faces of the listeners, all so 
long-drawn and sorrowful that a stranger entering might be 
pardoned for supposing that he had interrupted a dissenting 
prayer-meeting. But at the termination of the performance, 
the faces would assume their wonted expression, and the room 
re-echo with the thunder of rattled pots and _ stentorian 
“ Brayvo’s.” 

Further experience taught me that it was etiquette to look sad 
and dismal under the influence of any sort of music, and the same 
lad when called upon with an “ Angcor” would give the liveliest of 
comic songs with a similar lugubrious facial accompaniment. 

Let the wanderer arrive at a village in the neighbourhood of 
which there is an interesting old ruin, at such a place for instance 
as Otford, or Charing, or Mayfield. The rustics cannot comprehend 
why he should put so many questions about it or take such an 
interest init. They care nothing about it, and rarely know more 
about it than that it is “a mighty old place, and was built a sight 
of years ago,” and, as often as not, lament that it should occupy 
so much valuable space and that barus or sheds or something 
useful are not built upon its site. It is assuredly not from the 
natives that antiquarians and guide-book writers derive their in- 
formation, for in no single instance have I been able to find out 
anything of the kind, not even from sensible men such as those 
whom I have already introduced to the reader, and have been 
obliged to call upon the local parson or professional man. For 
instance, there is possibly a hazy notion amongst the inhabitants 
of Hever that Henry VIII. had something to do with the famous 
old house there, but what, they have no more notion than 
about the differential calculus. At Otford, to test mine host, I 
asked him why the old ruin was calleda palace. “ Dunno, sir, 
I’m sure,” he replied, “ always hes been called a palace.” Just as 
the Swiss have an utter contempt for the persons of the English- 
men who annually risk life and limb upon their mountains, although 
they have a great respect for their gold, so does the average 
English rustic somewhat despise the traveller, who is content to 
go four or five miles out of his way to see a bit of ivy-covered wall 
or a battered cross. 

And yet, in other matters, the veneration of the English rustic 
for what has been hallowed by long usage knows no bounds, and 
he clings to old ideas and methods with an obstinacy amounting 
almost to pig-headedness. 

The local grandee who lives in the hall of his ancestors, and with 
whose name and reputation the rustic has been familiar since the 
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days of his earliest childhood, is to him a far greater personage 
than his sovereign. He knows little more about the sovereign save 
that she is always dressed in black, and goes into public as little 
as she can, but the grandeur and wealth of Sir John, or the Squire, 
is always present to him, and familiarity so far from breeding 
contempt strengthens in his mind a feeling of devotion and 
loyalty which is almost clannish or feudal. Ihave rarely heard the 
“ creat folk” of a country viilage spoken of otherwise than in 
terms of the deepest devotion and respect, but they must be 
children of the soil. For nowveaua riches and “ shoddy” folk 
generally the rustics have an inward contempt, and as they are 
very keen judges of character, snobbery and what the Americans 
call “the putting on of the frills” is immediately detected. If 
“my lord ” or the squire has given his opinion upon a certain sub- 
ject, not the united forces of the two Houses of Parliament could 
eradicate its probity and justness from the rustic breast. They 
are far from accepting the dictum that the king can do no wrong, 
for there is an amount of republicanism amongst our country folk 
that would astonish political experts, but they do not believe that 
their great folk can think or do wrong. 

And yet, republican as many of them are in their notions of 
government and the rights of the people-—notions derived 
principally from the peculiar class of weekly newspapers almost 
exclusively patronised by them—in little things they are the most 
perverse runners in grooves that can be imagined. 

All innovation they look upon with suspicion. Labour-saving 
machinery is not yet adopted by many otherwise sensible farmers, 
not from a want of appreciation of its advantages, but from un- 
willingness to depart from a well-worn groove; there are still a 
surprisingly large number of people in our rural districts who 
have never travelled by railway and who never intend to, whilst 
the belief in ghosts and wise women and omens is universal. 

I noticed once that a man who came in from reaping wore 
braces. I ventured to suggest that he would work easier if his 
arms and shoulders were allowed full play. 

“ Work twice as well!” he exclaimed; “I couldn’t do no work 
at all! I lose about a score of buttons every week, but if them 
braces was took away I shouldn’t feel dressed.” 

At another place, a farmer, thinking to facilitate communication, 
drove a new road over a corner of his land, cutting off thereby 
some two miles. But within a month of its being thrown open, 
the grass was springing up all over it ; the villagers were content 
to use the old road which had satisfied their forefathers, although 
it was longer, and nothing would induce them to quit it. To 
argue with such people is so much waste of time; we may follow 
the example of the preacher in the Bab Ballads who argued right, 
and argued left, and also argued round about, but to no effect; 
eloquence, convincing proof, appeals to common sense are of no 
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avail. One invariably gets the stereotyped answer: ‘‘ May be, 
may be! But what’s the good on’t ?” 

So we may see that, although there is amongst rustic folk a 
deep fund of common sense which is a sort of philosophy, they 
are yet too simple and too little affected by the changes wrought 
by the hand of time to prefer what is new and untried by them 
to the old grooves of their life, with all their drawbacks and 
disadvantages. 

Perhaps if the raw recruits who stood up so manfully in the 
squares at Waterloo had been more enlightened, they would not 
have behaved as they did; they had orders to stand, and they 
stood, and the same unquestioning spirit of allegiance and 
obedience which animated them animates our rustics to this day. 
A farmer tells a man to stop by a gate and prevent anyone from 
entering ; he may be sure that the man will stop there if necessary 
until he drops. He asks no questions, he only knows that he has 
to do it, however wrong and unnecessary it may be. Look at the 
rustic policeman or the gamekeeper. They are the very per- 
sonifications of stolid, machine-like indifference. They are not 
to be bribed, to be talked over, or to be cajoled. And this I take 
to be the true old English spirit which has made us what we are, 
and which, as a rustic philosopher once told me, can only be 
destroyed when the bed of the Channel comes to be burrowed with 
tunnels. 











UNDER THREE COLOURS. 
I.—Tue Déeur. 


By EVELYN JERROLD. 


AFTER a feverish fortnight in Paris—a period devoted to the ex- 
hibition of the brand new epaulette, and the purchase of a 
hundred other brand-new articles, as futile and as glittering as 
the symbol of sub-lieutenancy—M. Hector Barbeau alighted at 
the fortified town of St. Blaise, in the dull department of the 
Creuse, and immediately realised that there are degrees in the 
beauté Wétre soldat. To be saluted by sentinels and passing 
pioupious in Paris was beautiful enough, but here, awaiting him 
at St. Blaise, were the worries and work of professional life. The 
people at the station were polite, but sub-lieutenants were 
evidently no awe-inspiring novelties in their sight, and one or 
two of the porters even grinned at the elaborate completeness of 
this lieutenant’s travelling paraphernalia. 

The next day Sub-Lieutenant Barbeau rises from his third-rate 
bed in a second-rate hotel (it would never do to patronise the 
aristocratic hostelry ; your superiors would dub you dandy, your 
equals, purse-proud) with even a soberer conception of the duties 
of his position than he formed yesterday. He has his visits to 
make. At first the question of costume was difficult; should it 
be seductive or severe ? But he has had an acute attack of sanity 
this morning, and arrayed himself simply, strictly in full uniform, 
risking just the least rim of white linen at neck and wrist. 

At the Colonel’s—an old house, with an old soldier asleep in an 
old sentry-box at the door—Barbeau gives his card to another old 
soldier, disguised in slipshod livery. That is the Colonel’s ordon- 
nance ; democratic institutions have not yet forbidden the trans- 
formation of a Republican soldier into a lackey. 

The Colonel has risen from the ranks, but, like many warriors 
similarly cireumstanced, married money late in life, and allowed 
his wife’s superior taste to order the household, rather than his 
superior intelligence. So the Colonel’s “ cabinet” is furnished as 
it should be, with maroon leather and oak, trophies of arms on 
the walls (the grand chief takes a turn with the lieutenants in the 
fencing school), one picture, Protais’ Séparation ; military jour- 
nals and foreign reviews on the table; and, in a corner, a black 
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board with Algebraic hieroglyphics in chalk. The Colonel, again 
like most self-made warriors, likes his absinthe early and often, 
and, consequently, is a little beetrooty as to complexion—a tint 
that suits well, however, his white hair and moustache. His 
reception is cordial, albeit marked by a little of the constraint he 
always feels in presence of an officer come out of the “ school.” 
Has orders from Madame la Colonelle to introduce all the young 
officers of good family. Anastasie is nearly fourteen, and will be 
“out” in three years; and so Lieutenant Hector has to pay a 
double visit here, and resolves to cut the Lieutenant-Colonel short. 
But the second chief won't be cut short. He is a bachelor, lives 
over a milliner’s shop, in the High Street, and regrets the freedom 
and easiness of Africa where his life was spent. Receives in a 
gondoura, with a big pipe in his mouth, makes you take a petit 
verre before he allows you to open yours. Hyzna skins on floor 
and sofa; photographs of smalas, and Arab weapons around. 
No books nor papers, but pipes everywhere. Tells Hector about 
the pretty widow opposite, and proclaims himself on the side of 
the young officers against the chief, whom he calls the patron— 
the “boss.” “One of the reckless, dare-devil, jovial little African 
heroes who are the curse of a serious army,” is the superior M. 
Barbeau’s murmured judgment, as he betakes himself to the 
Major’s. 

There is a contrast! A secretary, with a pen behind his ear, 
and black calico sleevelets over his uniform, tells you the Major is 
in his “ office.” The Major is half buried in circulars, reports and 
Journaux Officiels, which he is supposed to know by heart. Tells 
Barbeau, in the strictest confidence, all that will happen on the 
first day of mobilisation. Plans two campaigns in the quarter of an 
hour Barbeau allots him. On reaching the second Major’s domi- 
cile, Barbeau wishes he had adhered to his original idea of patent 
leather boots, and gloves with four buttons. The Second Major 
inhabits a little hotel with garden and court. A servant in sump- 
tuous livery announces him. The library is luxurious as a 
boudoir: pictures by Neuville, Protais, Detaille. Photographs of 
pretty women and handsome warriors. The Junior Major is 
always in mufti at home—a simple morning suit, red foward 
flowing from the collar of a coloured shirt, high heeled shoes. 
Entertains Hector with lamentations on the disappearance of 
La Garde; and, subsequently, with a scientific survey of his 
stables. There is a good deal of the stables, too, in the conversa- 
tion of the Captain Instructor, a handsome fellow of thirty, son of 
a general, wealthy and not unwise, considering the magnificent 
education he has received. Offers capital cigars and the finest of 
fine champagnes. The table is laden with military pamphlets, 
sporting newspapers, treatises on strategy, and illustrated boule- 
vard improprieties. Asks how the new piece is going, and whether 
Titine is as plump asever. The Captain Treasurer is afflicted with 
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the flabby obesity that comes of sedentary habits; has not had a 
day’s march for ten years. Wears the regulation trousers, with a 
plaid dressing gown and a bourgeois smoking cap. Has a chronic 
quarrel with the chief of the Récette, the civil finance officer of the 
town. Liked by everybody, because he is not too severe about 
stoppages of pay, and is liberal with manne, that is instalments of 
payin advance. The Capitaine d’habillement, equipment captain, 
is an old soldier, as like an old tradesman in mind and manner, as 
anybody could well be. The last two chiefs on Barbeau’s list, he 
knew, would have a more immediate and persunal influence over 
his fortunes than the others, and with them his lines had fallen 
on pleasant places. The Captain Commandant was an old beau, 
whom a wife, who had once been beautiful, had reduced to a condi- 
tion of infinite meekness and mansuétude. Home tribulations have 
rendered him very tender at the quartier—the quartier is a com- 
prehensive term meaning camp, barrack, military offices, wherever 
your regiment is officially present—head quarters, in a much wider 
sense. As for the Second Captain, he turned out to be a delightful 
comrade, young, indulgent, and learned in military matters as 
Moltke himself. He paints and plays without affectation, and will 
crack a bottle or two with a subaitern in frank good fellowship. 
One of the best specimens of the modern French infantry officer, 
with ideas of his own and the vices of other people, such as you must 
have to pass muster with your fellows ; and, in half-a-dozen years, 
he will be a tanned old disappointed absinthe swiller, for his 
superiors hate ideas that are not their own, and only frown on 
vices they can no longer indulge. 

Friendly voices at the lieutenants’ mess assured Barbeau that 
he had made a good impression on his superiors. The Colonel 
thought him the opposite of Walker’s definition of a gentleman, 
a man of polish who would take a roughing; and the Capitaine 
Commandant had said, with a sigh, that he had almost the digni- 
fied elegance young men of fashion used to have in his time. But 
Hector was not satisfied. He intended to follow up his advantage, 
to conquer at one blow with chiefs and comrades the reputation 
of an accomplished soldier. He would invent a new mitrailleuse, 
or discover an impregnable position for opposing cavalry, and 
when the days of the Grand Rapport came, it was almost a dis- 
appointment to find himself unprepared with any scheme that 
would reveal at once a budding Bonaparte. He was not quite 
sure as to the precise meaning of Grand Rapport, but it must be 
something solemn, a meeting dealing with the most exalted 
interests of the army, where superior genius might find an issue 
and a platform after all. 

He and some seven lieutenants commanding companies pro 
tem. for their education’s sake found themselves at a ridiculously 
raw hour in the morning assembled in a big, bare barrack-room, 
with the Colonel in their midst. He placed them in a semicircle, 
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and then, without a word of warning, as though it had been the 
most natural thing in the world, the chief said easily: 

“Gentlemen, what is your method of making rata in your 
several companies ?” 

A cold perspiration bedewed the new lieutenant’s forehead; a 
sense of hopeless, of incommensurable ignorance filled his soul 
with dismay. He had not the veriest ghost of the vaguest idea 
of how you manufactured rata ; and rata itself was to him some- 
thing to eat and nothing more. He knew that his men ate beef 
and soup, and that was all. Fortunately the Colonel began his 
catechism with the lieutenant at the other bow of the crescent—a 
rough, self-educated soldier promoted during the war. He had 
white hair, and a face red and rugged as a burnt almond. But 
how practically wise he was. 

* Well, mon Colonel,” he began at once, confidently, “ I put my 
meat in the small saucepan with the cabbages, beans, and carrots, 
and nine handfuls of salt.” 

“I add a little laurel,” insinuated the lieutenant commanding 
the Fourth. 

His senior continued superbly : 

“My system is very little water; and as for the large sauce- 
pan—” 

There was a big saucepan too. The question was becoming 
hopelessly involved to Barbeau’s mind. 

“There are my potatoes, which I mash as they boil, and with 
dripping and onions. You must count about three kilogrammes 
of onions to twenty of potatoes and two of fat. With these pro- 
portions you obtain astonishing results. I mix the two broths, 
pouring from one saucepan into the other, serve my rata in the 
lid of the big pot, with the soup underneath——” 

“ Most unwholesome,” growled a lieutenant of the new school, 
with eyeglasses. 

* And what about preserved meat days ?” the Colonel inquired, 
gravely, as though he had been asking whether the regimental 
flag had been taken. 

** Ah, there I have a recipe of my own. Instead of cooking my 
meat I just take the fat out in boiling water, and then I add 
onions fried in dripping. It’s simple, but exquisite.” 

* Yes,” objected his rival in spectacles, “ and with your system 
the soup and the rata grow cold together. Now, I go at once to 
the root of the matter; and establish two courses—first, soup ; 
second, rata. Onion soup in the big pot ; when it’s finished, the 
cook replenishes with rata kept hot in the little one.” 

A murmur of applause greeted this radical innovation. 

“What are you doing in-the Sixth?” the Colonel asked of a 
young lieutenant; a mere boy, Barbeau judged him. He was 
triumphant. 


“I give my men a salad,” he said, looking round triumphantly 
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on all his astounded comrades. “ Yes, a salad. When the fat is 
removed from my preserves I add chopped onions, oil, and vinegar. 
Five hundred grammes of oil, as much of onions, half a litre of 
vinegar ; mix, and serve with a little salt.” 

* Absurd!” 

“ Never heard of such a thing.” 

“Men must have their food warm to thrive.” 

“ But they have their soup before—you forget the soup,” the 
youngster protested. The chief interposed. 

“Don’t let us quarrel, messieurs. I am sure Lieutenant 
Barbean here can set us all right. He is just out of college, and 
has it all fresh in his mind.” 

Sixteen curious eyes were fixed on Barbeau, the learned ex- 
pounder of rata, as it should be. He knew Jomini by heart; he 
had annotated Roth von Schiechenstein and La Roche Aymond ; 
but beef and soup were beyond him. 

There ensued a pitiful scene. Plunging headlong into those two 
saucepans, Lieutenant Barbean proceeded to mix up the three 
systems described in such a manner that their very authors could 
not recognise them. He served a hot salad in a big saucepan 
with cold onions and potatoes fried in soup. Disgust and stupe- 
faction were depicted on the faces around him. A species of mad 
obstinacy seized him. He would explain his method. He poured 
hot water from one saucepan into another; he mashed potatoes 
and beans in cold grease. It was revolting, abominable. 

A shuddering chorus of protestations finally silenced him. Some 
of the officers asked for brandy; the Colonel had his handkerchief 
at his mouth. And as he hurried along the corridor with flaming 
cheeks and a stomach up in arms, he heard his chief tell the 
senior lieutenant : 

“ Let Captain Courcy resume command of Lieutenant Barbeau’s 
company at once. I doubt whether he will ever be fit to command 
a company. What do they teach them at college ?” 








THE OLD GENTLEMAN. 
A SKETCH. 


LaATHERY was getting on very well in the world when he joined 
the Anti-Property League. Then things took a turn with him. 
The League, which was projected with the giorious object of 
putting everything right, seemed, so ‘ar, to have put everything 
wrong. It had made a moody man of him who was once as merry 
a fellow as ever followed the profession of barber. He had no 
idea how shamefully ill-used he had been his whole life long, till 
a delegate of the Anti-Property League represented it to him in a 
proper light. Lathery had never looked at it in that way; he 
was shocked to hear that he had been the victim of monstrous 
oppression for years, and he was easily induced to become the 
delegate’s brother, and to contribute a small subscription to the 
fund for promoting the agitation for the Redistribution of 
Property. 

He attended the meetings of the League, which were held at a 
small public-house, but he never spoke. He could not exactly grasp 
the situation, although he was invited to do so by every man who 
addressed the League. He knew that there was something 
wrong with the social system, or the solar system, or something of 
that sort, and he was always ready to drink confusion (which was 
the appropriate and approved toast of the Brotherhood) to the 
existing order of things. 

He had not busied himself with politics till he joined the Anti- 
Property League. He used to imagine that his place in the world 
was in a barber’s shop. He had been brought up to think so. 
He never knew how important a figure he was in politics, until he 
was told, by men who were proud to call him brother, that 
he was the man to set things right. At first he doubted it, but 
in time he believed it, and he was prepared to do anything his 
leaders dictated in the holy cause. He damned the British Con- 
stitution, but it remained still unimpaired, whilst Lathery’s own 
constitution was beginning to fail under the violent and insidious 
spirit, immaterial as well as distilled, which was to be found where- 
ever the Anti-Property League met. 

The Anti-Property League, however, did not prosper, and 
Lathery was thinking of withdrawing his support, which was 
certainly worth nothing more than his monthly subscription. He 
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was standing in front of the fire in his little shop, one foot on the 
fender and one elbow on the mantelpiece, his heavy head leaning 
on his hand. He had the headache ; he usually had the headache 
the day after a meeting of the brotherhood, and it always made 
him reflective. He had lately come to think that he was making 
a fool of himself, but to-day he had other things besides to turn 
over in his mind. To begin with, the Anti-Property League had 
lost their treasurer, and what was more, they did not know where 
to find him. In defiance of the principles of the society, and the 
views it promulgated with regard to property of all kinds, the 
treasurer had decamped with the funds which had been confided 
to his keeping. Another member of the brotherhood, known as 
Equality Jack, on account of the energy with which he declared 
the rights of every man to share alike, had renounced his opinions 
by accepting a legacy which had come to him from a distant rela- 
tive. He had intimated by letter that he had resigned his con- 
nection with the society, having found reasons which he believed 
would justify his conduct; he had become a man of property. 
Lathery cursed Equality Jack as a traitor to the cause, just to keep 
himself from envying him, for the barber had nothing in the world 
to cheer him but his political convictions, and it was the eve of 
Christmas. 

Lathery had been brooding over his troubles a great deal of 
late, and he had plenty of time to do so, for there were only few 
customers came to the shop now. The barber’s hand was not so 
steady as it used to be, and his razors were not so well set since 
he had joined the Anti-Property League. 

“Was there ever such a miserable wretch as I am—eh?” he 
said, addressing himself to the fire; and the flames danced before 
his eyes, and seemed to put out their tongues at him between the 
bars, like mocking spirits. He kicked the sparkling embers for 
their want of sympatby, at which they only danced the more 
merrily, leaping higher than before. “ I’ve half a mind to cut my 
throat, I ave,” he muttered, as the voice of his wife singing fell 
upon his ear. “It makes me puffeckly mis’rable to ’ear yer 
singin’ like that. Yer ain’t got no right for to doit! When 
those wot tills the sile owns it, then yer may sing as loud as yer 
please. When those wot makes the money hev it, and those as 
makes more’n ennybody else divides it fair with those as ’asn’t ; 
when the retribution of property is brought about, and the ’orny 
‘and of labour ’olds the reins of government, then’ll be the time for 
you and me and the likes of us to raise our vices in song. Ain’t 
yer got no sense, and—and—and what ’ave yer got to sing Christ- 
mas carols for, I should like to know? Yer can’t sing us a 
Christmas dinner, can yer? Devil take me——” 

Ooosh—issh—ooorr—ooo0 ! 

At that instant a furious gust of wind went howling down the 
street, and at the same moment a lurid blue flame seemed to 
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shoot up the chimney, coming and going like a flash of lightning. 
Lathery lifted his head and saw the door wide open, and a stranger 
standing in a graceful position before him. “He stood perfectly 
still, like a gentleman having his likeness taken, one arm akimbo 
and the other resting upon the back of the barber’s chair, his 
cheek leaning against his long forefinger, and his right leg crossed 
in front of the left, as if he intended to dance a hornpipe, and was 
only waiting for the music to begin. 

Lathery did not know whether the wind had blown him in at 
the door, or whether he had sprung up through the floor, his 
appearance was so sudden. Strange to say, he was not at all out 
of breath. If he had just stepped out of his brougham he could 
not have borne less traces of the rough weather without. His 
moustaches were waxed out to an extraordinary length, and 
nothing short of a miracle could have preserved their stiffness in 
such a wind. 

He was a tall, dark man, with gloomy black hair and thick eye- 
brows. His face would have been decidedly ugly, but for a smile 
which played about his mouth in pleasant ripples, like a fountain 
of good humour. It would have been difficult to judge his age at 
any time, but seen in the dusk by the light of the fire, there was 
no saying how old he was. Perhaps it was only the reflection of 
the fire which gave such peculiar brilliancy to the Old Gentleman’s 
eyes. They seemed to shine in the dark like a toad’s. 

Lathery looked into his face as he closed the door, and was 
going to remark, “ I'm afraid, sir, that your eyes are on fire. Shall 
I put ’em out,” for he actually thought that they emitted sparks. 
But the Old Gentleman interrupted him before he could get a 
word beyond “I’m afraid 2 

* Afraid?” said the Old Gentleman, elevating his eyebrows, 
and the barber did feel a bit frightened when the stranger averted 
his gaze or closed his eyes, or, as Lathery fancied, rolled them up 
into his head. He was beginning to wish himself rid of his 
visitor, and he cursed the ill-luck which left him for hours without 
a single customer, and brought him one with such eyes as soon 
as it grew dark. 

* Oh, I don’t mean that,’ Lathery explained. “I’m not 
afraid a 

*“ Not afraid,” echoed the Old Gentleman, and his voice was 
deep, as an echo should be. 

“ That is to say—” the barber resumed, in a state of terrible 
mental confusion, and he paused as if he expected the Old 
Gentleman to take up the conversation at this point with, “ What 
is that to say?” or some other impatient remark. “That is— 
um—” Lathery continued, striking a lucifer match with the in- 
tention of lighting the gas; “that is—oh!” 

Here the match went out, and the barber, under a vague 
apprehension, held up his arm, and cried, excitedly, “ Oh, don’t !” 
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The Old Gentleman laughed aloud—a most peculiar laugh, like 
somebody laughing downstairs in the cellar. Then he took 
something out of his pocket and lit the gas. 

Lathery was positive that he took nothing but his hand out of 
his pocket. As if the Old Gentleman had wax taper fingers ! 

The barber, with a towel over his arm, now advanced, making 
his best bow, as he beckoned the Old Gentleman into the wooden 
armchair. 

* Cold out o’ doors, sir,” said the barber. 

*“ Cold in here,” returned the Old Gentleman. 

* Accustomed to a pretty “ot climate, I should say,” continued 
the barber, looking towards the fire, which wasroaring like a young 
lion. 

The Old Gentleman smiled, and said it was very warm where 
he came from. He looked sunburnt, not to say scorched. 

* India?” the barber supposed. 

“No, blaze you!” said the Old Gentleman. 

“ Not English, are you ?” 

** No— o—o,” replied the Old Gentleman. But he was quite at 
home, he said, in England. 

“ Take any interest in English politics ?” 

«Oh, yes; vast interest.” 

** Ever heard of the Anti-Property League ?” 

The Old Gentleman knew all about it, and was very interested 
in the proceedings of the League. 

Lathery experienced more pleasure than he had felt for some 
time in his connection with the brotherhood, and he announced 
himself proudly as a member of the organization. “I’m afraid, 
though,” said the barber, “ the Society’s going to the devil!” 

The Old Gentleman smiled approvingly. 

“We wants more voters, that’s what we wants. Every man 
what has a steak in the country” (Lathery had a vague notion 
that a stake in the country was not unconnected with butchers’ 
meat) “ should ‘ave a vote. I’as my vote, and I gives it for Mr. 
Gladstone. ’Cos why? ’Cos Lord Beaconsfield’s dead, that’s why.” 

The Old Gentleman smiled blandly. 

“And when Mr. Gladstone, he retires,” said the barber, “then 
I shall vote for Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Parnell, and share and 
share alike. Then the people—who is the natural owners, aren’t 
they—will get their proper share of land.” 

“ And of capital,” suggested the Old Gentleman. 

“In course,” said the barber. “Capital’s jest the same 
thing as land. Capitalists, says I, don’t do, nor more’n land- 
lords, and we don’t want neither of ’em. We must abolish 
land‘ords and capitalists together. They battens on the poor 
man, both on ’em, and lives like lord dukes on Hidleness, and 
Hun-kearned Hincrement! Hun-hearned Hincrement!” The 
barber repeated the expression with relish. 
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The Old Gentleman said the phrase pleased him much, and for 
his own part he did not see anything he could take objection to 
in the barber’s speech. 

*“T daresay there is no politics where you came from,” the 
barber rejoined. At which the Old Gentleman laughed uproariously. 

Lathery was now in‘a great hurry to be done with this fine 
customer of his, and was about to whisk the towel round the Old 
Gentleman’s neck, when he noticed that he certainly did not 
require shaving; and his hair—the barber could see that at a 
glance—had been cut, and singed too, that very day. 

“Well, sir,” said the barber, politely, “what is your pleasure ?” 

The Old Gentleman lifted his eyebrows. It was a habit he had. 

“What do you mean?” said the barber, in a great passion ; 
“don’t want ’em cut, do you ?” 

The Old Gentleman twirled his moustachios, and beat the 
devil’s tattoo beautifully, with variations. 

“I’m a pore miserable wretch,” cried the barber, mad with 
anger. “In the name of heaven "—the Old Gentleman winced— 
* don’t provoke me, old man. What have you come here for?” 

“ T’ve come to spend Christmas with you,” said the Old Gentle- 
man, imperturbably. 

“ What do you say ?” shrieked the frantic barber. 

“T’ve come to spend Christmas with you,” repeated the Old 
Gentleman, slowly and distinctly. 

The barber insisted upon the Old Gentleman leaving the shop 
immediately, and the Old Gentleman politely remarked that he 
was sorry to intrude where he was not welcome, and apologised fer 
his presence in such a pleasant manner that the barber relented, 
and prayed the Old Gentleman to forgive his rashness. So they 
became the best of friends in no time, and the Old Gentleman 
not only insinuated himself into the good graces of the barber, 
but completely won his confidence. 

“Tsay, Lathery,” said the Old Gentleman, familiarly, “ who's 
that singing in there ?” 

“It’s only my wife,” returned the barber. 

* A sweet voice, by Judas, to waste on such vile music!” 

“If you please,” said the barber, meekly, “it’s a Christmas 
carol.” 

“ Christmas carol, of course,” rejoined the Old Gentleman. “ I 
don’t care for sacred music myself: give me something with tune 
in it—something lively, with: 


Fol-de-rol, fol-de-rol, 
Fol-de-rol-day. 


Come, give us a stave. I beg your pardon, Lathery, you are in 
no humour for singing, I know. I had forgotten ; I swear to you 
by everything infernal, that I had forgotten for the moment that 
you were in such sore trouble. Ah me! I pity you.” 
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“ And I had forgotten it too,” returned the barber, peevishly. 
* Why will you remind me of it ?” 

And so the barber relapsed into a state of despondency, and the 
kind Old Gentleman told him over and over again that this was a 
season of peace and of plenty, which only made poor Lathery feel 
his own misery the more acutely. 

“TJ feel for you, Lathery, I declare I do,” said the Old Gentle- 
man, holding his pocket-handkerchief to his eyes. Lathery, in 
despair, made such a comical picture that it was not surprising 
that the benevolent Old Gentleman was obliged to laugh when he 
looked at him. “Cheer up, Lathery, don’t think of your troubles. 
What’s the good ef living if life isn’t pleasant ? . Cheer up, or we 
shall have to give you a coffin for a Christmas-box.” 

By this time Lathery had taken quite a liking to him, and 
when Tom, the barber’s son, came into the shop to say that Mrs. 
Lathery wished to see her husband, the barber turned to the Old 
Gentleman, who rose from his seat as the boy entered, and im- 
plored him not to leave him. 

“I’m not going, Lathery,” said the Old Gentleman. “Hi! m 
little man,” he cried, addressing Master Tom, who seemed inclined 
to run away from him. “Don’t be frightened; I’m not going to 
hurt you. I’ve got something I’m going to give you. Now guess 
what it is,” he continued, fumbling in his pocket. 

“ A powder,” said Master Tom, still holding aloof. 

* No, it isn’t,” returned the Old Gentleman. “It’sa shilling!” 

Upon which Tom advanced timidly and put out his hand, and 
the Old Gentleman gave him the coin. 

“ Oh, my eye!” cried the boy, as he took the shilling between 
his fingers. * Ain’t it hot!” 

Out of idle curiosity the Old Gentleman took up a razor. 

“Your razors, Lathery,” he observed, “ are in good condition, I 
see. When I am in such trouble as you are I'll berrow one. It is 
the easiest way out of one’s troubles after all—the shortest cut 
one can take.” 

The barber smiled a seshnbiily smile, and looked longingly at 
the razor. 

“Come, Tommy,” said the Old Gentleman, “ come outside the 
coor with me for a few minutes, and I’ll show you something. 
And you, Lathery, don’t you get up to any mischief while we're 
away. Don’t you be ina hurry to put an end to your troubles ; 
give them time to put an end to you. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

With this grim joke he-walked away with Tom, in whose pecket 

the shilling was burning a hole already, at his heels. 

He stood outside the door about ten minutes with the boy. He 
amused the little fellow by blowing fire through his nostrils, rub- 
bing the palms of his hands together till they ignited, and per- 
forming other wonderful tricks. And when the boy asked him to 
teach him to do such things, he answered that he couldn’t show 
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him how to make fire, but he could put him up to a much better 
trick. 

“ See,” said the Old Gentleman, “if you can take the red silk 
handkerchief out of my pocket without my knowing it.” 

“Which pocket ?” said Tom; “ the breast-pocket or the tail ?” 

“ The tail pocket,” answered the old Geatiomen, with a broad 

rin. 

“ But that’s thieving,” said the boy, “isn’t it ?” 

“It depends,” replied the Old Gentleman. “ It isn’t thieving 
if I don’t find you out,” and the nice Old Gentleman called him a 
good boy, and pulled him into the shop again, as he thought it 
was high time to rejoin his friend Lathery. 

When thev had entered the shop, the Old Gentleman stood for a 
few seconds bewildered, for the razor was no longer on the chair 
where he had left it, and Lathery, too, was gone from the room. 
But the razor was safe in its case, and Lathery was with his wife, 
and as soon as the tramp of the boy’s boots could be heard, Mr. 
Lathery’s voice shouted out from the parlour: 

* Bring him in, Tommy, my boy, bring him in.” 

Lathery seemed to think that the Old Gentleman was outside 
the shop, for the strange visitor moved about with a noiseless 
tread, as if the whole place had been laid with soft carpet. 

Tom brought the Old Gentleman to his father, who introduced 
him to Mrs. Lathery as a foreign gentleman. 

“ French ?” said Mary, who had a notion that most foreigners 
were French. 

“No,” said the Old Gentleman, “ Cosmopolitan.” 

** Posmocolitan,” said Mr. Lathery, knowingly; but Mary’s 
attention was drawn from the Posmocolitan gentleman before she 
could bid him welcome, for the moment the Posmocolitan gentle- 
man came into the room, the baby began to ery. 

“ You are not a married man, [ can see that,” said Lathery, as 
he watched a great frown gathering over the old gentleman’s face. 
** Of course you’re not. You'd be a-hurryin’ ’ome to your wife to- 
night quick enough, if you was.” 

The Old Gentleman elevated his eyebrows in a. sinister 
manner. 

** Don’t like babies, I presume,” continued the barber; “I do, 
bless em,” and Lathery looked quite happy. 

“TI don’t mind telling you that I do not like babies any more 
than I do holy water. ‘Too insipid for my taste. I have a curious 
aversion to holy water. Very strange, is it not ?” 

“ Ah,” sighed the barber, “ you were young yourself once upon 
a time, remember ; and I daresay you weren’t quite a angel when 
you crawled about on your belly.” 

* Don’t, Lathery,” said the Old Gentleman, tremulously, “ don’t 
remind me of those bygone days.” 

Here Tom entered the room, and, what with his round face and 
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a sprig of holly in his coat, Mr. Lathery declared that the boy was 
* As much like a Christmas pudding as-——” 

“ As any you'll get this year,” suggested the Old Gentleman, in 
a sympathetic tone, and he lifted his eyebrows higher than usual, 
to see what the barber thought of that; and Mr. Lathery whis- 
pered in the Old Gentleman’s ear that they were to have a Christ- 
mas dinner of the real old sort, after all; Mary had managed 
that. When the Old Gentleman heard this, he jumped out of his 
seat—jumped for joy, perhaps. 

Tom had been investing the Old Gentleman’s shilling. He had 
bought a bead necklace with a tinsel cross attached to it, for his 
mother, the very sight of which sent a shudder through the Old 
Gentleman; it was such a mean-looking ornament, he protested, 
that he could not bear to look at it. Tom had bought a wooden 
pipe for his father, and the barber declared that the rascal should 
not have wasted his money on him—the hypocrite, he was 
delighted—-and the Old Gentleman reproved him for such reckless 
extravagance. He had bought a toy, too, for baby, which pleased 
the child immensely, and Lathery and his wife langhed heartily 
to see so much happiness about them. The Old Gentleman 
observed that the boy had no idea of the value of money; and 
Mr. Lathery remarked that the Old Gentleman had no idea of the 
value of happiness ; upon which the Old Gentleman shrugged his 
shoulders, and muttering, “ Well, Lathery, perhaps I haven't,” 
returned sulkily to the fireside. The barber seemed to have shaken 
off his depression in the company of his wife, and it appeared to 
have fallen upon the Old Gentleman, whose spirits fell lower and 
lower as Mr. Lathery’s rose higher and higher. 

* And what have you done with the rest of the money, young 
gentleman ?” inquired the Old Gentleman of Tom. 

Tom replied that he had given a penny to a blind beggar— 

“A penny to a blind beggar!” exclaimed Lathery and Mary 
and the Old Gentleman in concert ; and the barber and his wife 
added, “God bless you, my son!” while the Old Gentleman 
scowled, and muttered, “ Charity begins at home, my boy,” and 
showed the lad that he should have spared the penny for another 
use. He proved that by reference to Scripture, quoting passage 
here and there to suit his purpose. Then he asked the boy if he 
had bought anything else. 

Tom wondered to himself whether the Old Gentleman had ex- 
pected a present, and whether he was annoyed at being disap- 
pointed ; so, digging his hand into his pocket, he brought out a 
tine rosy apple, which he had intended for himself, and presenting 
it to the Old Gentleman, said, wistfully, “And this is for you, sir.” 

“ There’s something for everybody,” cried the barber, delighted; 
“what a thoughtful little chap it is, to be sure! Isn’t it enough 
to make a man happy, in spite of his misfortunes, and his per- 
litical troubles, to see sich a boy? Hullo, what’s that you’ve got 
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there, Tom? A apple,is it? I thought it was a pumpkin! good 
gracious, there’s a apple for yer! They didn't have no better in 
the Garding of Eden, did they now? Look at it, sir.” 

These last remarks were addressed to the Old Gentleman. He 
did look at him, and he turned his eyes away at once, as if the 
sight of it had given him indigestion. 

He didn’t like apples, he explained. He hadn’t touched one for 
he didn’t know how many years. He had never before seen such 
a fine apple, he would admit, except one he had given to a lady 
some long time ago. 

But nobody listened to what the Old Gentleman had to say. 
Tom and his mother, with the barber between them, were standing 
beside the cradle, where the baby was now fast asleep. 

“ Looks like a little prince,” said the mother, gazing affec- 
tionately at her child, “ doesn’t he now ?” 

“ Prince, indeed!” said the barber, “there ain’t none o’ that 
about ’im. He’ll be a good, honest workin’ man, that’s what he’ll 
be.” 

“But he may be a great man one of these days,” said the 
ambitious mother, “ an’ a man of property.” 

“Property!” said the barber, “ property be blowed.” 

“ Don’t speak like that,” said Mary, coaxingly, “ you may have 
preperty yourself one of these days.” 

“I never thought of that,” replied her husband, thoughtfully. 
“Well, well, if so be as old Uncle James leaves us his farm in 
Worcester, ‘ang me if I don’t give up the League. ’Pon my soul, 
Mary, I think as how it is those who makes the best of things, 
and not them as makes the worst of ’em, as is the happiest. 
Things will improve of themselves, and it ain’t no good trying to 
force the growth. We must sow the seed before we can reap the 
crop; and look here, old girl, I’m a hindependent elector still, an’ 
I gives my vote for——” 

* For a merry Christmas,” Mary put in. 

The Old Gentleman was leaning against the mantelpiece in the 
elegant position before described, furiously twirling his mous- 
tachious, and lifting his eyebrows a great deal. Perhaps he felt 
moved as he looked upon this loving family group. He might 
have been thinking of his own life, so lonely, for a shadow as of 
envy passed over his face as he watched them. 

The Old Gentleman’s breast heaved as the barber wound his 
one arm about his wife’s waist, and the other round his son’s neck. 
He panted and puffed like an engine getting up steam as the 
barber kissed his wife lovingly on the cheek, and pressed his lips 
affectionately to his son’s forehead, and when they turned from 
the cradle the Old Gentleman was gone, leaving nothing but a 
strong smell of sulphur behind him. 

* * * * * 


The Old Gentleman went over to France and spent Christmas 
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with the Atheists, and he swore by Sodom and Gomorreh that his 
foot—which remark was hailed with cries of “ Call that a foot ? It’s 
a hoof ”—that his foot, he repeated, should never more set sole in 
Christian England on that day, for Peace and Goodwill reigned 
throughout the whole broad land. He concluded his speech by 
reminding his friends the philosophers that he was going back to 
England again the day after Christmas, for his business increased 
—* increased,” as the poet says, “by what it fed on”—and he 
always found plenty to do there after a day’s holiday. 


EDWARD A. MORTON. 





GRUMBLING. 
AFTER LAFONTAINE. 


A poor, weary labourer sat by the road, 

Wiped the sweat from his forehead, and threw down his load. 
He was wrinkled and old; as he ate his dry bread, 

He cursed his hard lot, and he wished he was dead. 

Says he, “ Sixty years long, I have toiled and I’ve striven, 
I have dug and I’ve hoe’d, I have chopped and I’ve driven. 
Now I can’t work no longer, nor scarce draw my breath, 
There’s but one thing I wish for in life, and that’s Death.” 
The leaves of the trees on the roadside were stirred 

By a cold icy wind at the sound of that word, 

And from out of the wood, came a tall, bony figure, 

Came nearer and nearer, got bigger and bigger. 

“Can I help you, my man? I was passing this way ; 

You were not on my list for a visit to-day ; 

But I’m always at hand, and Cesirous to please, 

To cure your complaints, and to give you all ease. 

I was going to see Hodge, but he'll keep till to-morrow: 
Let me free you at once from your trouble and sorrow.” 
The old man jumped up; he was all of a sheke: 

He stammered out, “ No, sir, indeed you mistake. 

I don’t want no help; it’s a very good road; 

Only lend me a hand, just to shoulder this load. 

I should be at home, for my day’s work is done, 

But the fields looked so bright in the warm setting sun.” 
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PART THE THIRD. 


Ir is difficult to get away from what may be termed the fascinating 
subject of old London houses. For all their age, they seem still 
to live and have their being and to be charged with the ghosts of 
those who dwelt in them. But they are coming down with a 
startling rapidity. Just out of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in Ports- 
mouth Street, is an old relic which it ix difficult to pass without 


exciting strange memories. In an antique squalid street, with 
unsavoury Clare Market close by, is a grimed old tavern, all awry 
and shaky, much like some stupid dilapidated old viveur, trying to 
bear himself like a younger man. This is the “ Black Jack,” a 
quaint and suggestive title fora tavern. This “ Black Jack” was 
the resort of the players in the days of Charles II., where were 
brawls and roysterings, and in the streets swords were drawn 
and quarrels fought out—like that of Harden—on the very ground 
on which we walk. Interesting as it is, I fear the “ Black Jack” 
will not survive to excite historical recollections. But there is 
another tavern, in Tothill Street, Westminster, the “ Cock,” which 
is said to have stood since the days of Henry VII. Antiquarians 
are, however, inclined to forget that often the title and business of 
an old house is removed to one newer and close by. 

The old inns of London only a few years ago presented a brave 
show, and nothing seemed to lead one back so far into the past— 
their form and arrangement being so totally opposed to those of 
modern times. There was something picturesque, and even 
theatrical, in the low archway, under which the waggons and 
carriages used to drive into the spacious inn yard, round which 
ran the tiers of galleries, crowned by the heavy projecting gables. 
There was a regular progression in the associations from the com- 
paratively recent coaching days when, say, the York mail would 
gallantly drive in after its long journey, to Mr. Pickwick and 
Sam Weller’s day; and beyond that to the old heavy six or eight 
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horse broad-wheeled waggon, ‘ Mouldy’s Iron Devil,” as one was 
called. This inn yard is even now attractive; people appear on the 
galleries and pass along ; little doors and hutches open here, there, 
and everywhere; the bar looks like the stern of an old man-of-war, 
with its small panes and bowed windows. Only a few years ago we 
could see the old “ Tabard ”—not Chaucer’s but certainly of Charles 
Il.’s time—one of the quaintest objects in London. Nowa modern 
“ public” bearing the same name stands inits place. Many of the 
great railways, by the way, have found these inn yards most con- 
venient for goods and van offices, hence the Bricklayers’ Arms, 
Elephant and Castle, and other places. A more piquant inn that 
struck the stranger with astonishment was the one that stood 
close by Paternoster Row, almost reverent in its tones, carvings, 
eaves, balustrades, and galleries—the “ Oxford Arms.” So black 
and grimed as they looked outside I have often wondered what 
was the accommodation within. No doubt of a snug character. 
In most instances they are surprisingly so. 

The old inns of London are now few, though not far, between; yet 
many would perhaps be puzzled to find a single good and sur- 
viving specimen. It may be safely prophesied that within ten 
years there will hardly be one left. Already the “ Cock,” in Fleet 
Street, crippled and maimed, propped up on splints and crutches— 
his image stolen from over the door—hovers, as it were, between 
life and death. The old “ Falcon,” at Clapham, long known by 
travellers as a road-side inn, has been removed. 

Let us cross London Bridge and enter the Borough. Not a 
quarter of a mile beyond, begins the row of inn yards, which have 
clustered here for centuries. Now an inn yard is a convenient 
and useful piece of ground, and, as we have said, the carriers 
and railway companies have found them most useful—as the 
“ Nag’s Head” here—for their business. The first one we come 
to is the “Old White Hart.” We turn down the alley and enter 
the yard, two sides of which have been rebuilt, but the others 
remain as they were, 7.e., showing their two tiers of balustraded 
galleries, with grand eaves overhanging all above; all these are 
black with the grime of two centuries, crazy and rickety. Little 
doors and windows open on the galleries. Who live in these 
mysterious quarters? They appear silent and far away from 
town. 

Going on a little farther we next turn into the “George,” still 
an inn, and the most picturesque of all. Here are the galleries 
running round exactly as in the picture in Pickwick. The 
inn has an apparently cheerful bar, with small panes; above, its 
room and galleries look cheerful enough, though portions have 
been boarded in—a curious quaint place; waggons lie up in 
order in the yard, and I presume business is done. But, again, 
who lodges here ?—are there visitors from the country? Further 
on is the “ Tabard.” Alas! a fine new red brick flaunting public- 
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house; not a vestige of the old “Tabard” remains, which was 
really the best “ bit” in London, and like something out of Rouen. 
It is something, however, to have seenit. It is a curious incident 
of national character, that there should be no taste for preserving 
these old places in their old state. Now abroad, in all the old 
towns, such old houses are kept up, repaired and used. In Belgium 
and Germany particularly this economy prevails, and the restora- 
tions are done judiciously. Here, as soon as an old house gets 
out of repair, the owner thinks of replacing it by a modern 
structure, which will offer more room and bring a higher rent. 
Beyond the “Tabard,” we come to the “Old Queen’s Head,” 
which has partially disappeared, but still has its galleries to show. 

These are all highly interesting, and well worthy of a walk. 
Nor must we forget the “Old Bell,” in Holborn—a grimed 
rubicund sound structure, like some copper-faced old landlord-— 
which still flourishes, is hale, and full of vitality. It has a genuine 
antique air, and we might fancy mail coaches and waggons 
still calling there. One, indeed, of the former starts regularly from 
the “ Bell,” and we could readily fancy Mr. Squeers, or some of 
the Pickwickians putting up here with fair comfort. It has its 
galleries, or at least wooden corridors, running round its cheerful 
yard—the window panes are bright, the long row of bells hang 
outside, so as to be heard by all concerned, each with its metal 
spring, like an old lady’s corkscrew curls. 

Another interesting pursuit for the “Traveller in London,” is 
the visiting of old houses where famous persons have lived or died. 
It is a curious sensation, this, of halting before some cenotaph of 
this kind, especially when it wears its old habit, and has not been 
altered. You think how many times he ascended those steps and 
entered the always open door. There was his room—his study. 
In most instances the reflection how poor, how mean the taber- 
nacle. Never did this recur with such force, as on a visit to Enfield 
to Charles Lamb’s old house—a poor stricken little dwelling— 
one in a mean cluster, so straightened and small, with a little door- 
way through which you could scarce squeeze. Yet here he gave 
parties, and friends came down from London. The Society of Arts has 
furnished good aid in this direction, and like some Old Mortality 
is going round London recording and keeping alive these memories 
by fixing pretty circular tablets on the front of the more notable 
mansions. This good work is being gradually extended, but it 
takes time ; for it entails negotiation with the proprietors, some of 
whom are slow to understand what is intended. But, in truth, if 
one were to diligently search the “lives” and memoirs, an 
enormous list could be made. It is curious some Dry-as-dust has 
not done this. The difficulty is, however, that in the last century 
“numbers” were not in fashion, and people gave generally the 
name only of the street. Mr. Wood, the secretary of the Society, 
has given me an account of his pleasant labours, by which it would 
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appear that the complete list of tablets to the present time is as 
follows :-— 

James Barry, 36, Castle Street, Oxford Street; Edmund 
Burke, 37, Gerrard Street, Soho; Lord Byron, 16, Holles Street ; 
George Canning, 37, Conduit Street; John Dryden, 43, Gerrard 
Street; Michael Faraday, 2, Blandford Street, Portman Square ; 
John Flaxman, 7, Buckingham Street, Fitzroy Square; Benjamin 
Franklin, 7, Craven Street, Strand; David Garrick, 5, Adelphi 
Terrace; George Frederick Handel, 25, Brook Street; William 
Hogarth, 30, Leicester Square; Samuel Johnson, 17, Gough 
Square, Fleet Street ; Napoleon III., 3a, King Street, St. James’s ; 
Lord Nelson, 147, New Bond Street; Sir Isaac Newton, 35, St. 
Martin’s Street ; Peter the Great, 15, Buckingham Street, Strand ; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 47, Leicester Square; Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, 14, Savile Row; Mrs. Siddons, 27, Upper Baker Street ; 
Sir Robert Walpole, 5, Arlington Street. 

It has recently been proposed to erect the following, and 
negotiations are in progress with the owners :—Henry Cavendish, 
Sir Humphry Davy, Charles Dickens, Thomas Gainsborough, 
Count Rumford, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Joseph Mallord, William 
Turner, and Josiah Wedgwood. It is hoped that arrangements 
may, in most of the above cases, soon be completed. This is, how- 
ever, not quite so interesting a list. But many more of greater 
importance might be selected. Sterne, for instance, lodged 
regularly in Old Bond Street, at a cheesemonger’s, which Mr. 
Cunningham ascertained. James Boswell in Half Moon Street 
and Downing Street. The Turk’s Head Coffee House, where 
the Literary Club met, might be easily ascertained. Theodore 
Hook lived in Cleveland Row, and Charles Lamb’s house, in 
Colebrook Road, should certainly be noted. 

This movement was started so far back as 1866, owing, it seems, 
to a suggestion of Mr. Bartley. Later Mr. Newmark, F.R.S., 
suggested some names, and another gentleman gave the business 
a practical turn by putting down a sum of £25. The house 
in King Street, where Byron lodged, was the first thus honoured. 
There is something interesting and characteristic even in the 
physiognomy of these houses, which seem to suggest the former 
tenants, though this may be only a pleasing delusion. Thus 
Byron’s, which is in view of St. James’s Square, is a pretentious 
cream-coloured mansion, with a portico. Handel’s house, in 
Brook Street, near the Bond Street end, is one of those sound 
brick tenements in admirable preservation, and would now be 
suited for any private family of importance. These Brook Street 
aud Grosvenor Street interiors have a certain stateliness and 
architectural merit, the rooms having that charming air of pro- 
portion and grace, of which our architects have lost the secret 
now. They seem larger than they really are. “Handel,” says 
the writer of the Society of Arts report, “ first visited England in 
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1710, and soon after settled in this country. The exact date 
when he moved to Brook Street is not known; but in the first 
parish book the name of George Frederick Handel, Esq., is found, 
as rated to the poor for this house at £35 per annum. Handel 
continued to be rated up to 1759, the yearin which he died. His 
servant, John Duburg, then took the house, and purchased the 
furniture which was contained in it. The house is now No. 25; 
it was formerly 57. Handel was for years a constant attendant at 
the neighbouring church of St. George’s, Hanover Square.” 

One always pauses with a strange interest before the house 
where Franklin lodged, one of those little places in Craven Street, 
No. 7, close to the busy Strand, which are merely let out to visitors 
from the Provinces, and where lodging-letting has developed as an 
art. It is surprising the number of persons that can be “ squeezed” 
into one of these places, and are, moreover, attended to in a satis- 
factory style. He mentions this house and his landlord, McSteven- 
son, in one of his papers called the Craven Street Gazette. He 
probably had one of these garrets. In Duke Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, is his residence, opposite the Catholic C ‘hapel. The 
house is there, one of a row of three or four, but unfortunately it 
has not been yet identified. This was during his printing days. 
At the bottom of Buckingham Street, Strand, and looking on 
the river is a curious house, very irregular in the disposition of its 
windows, that is with only one below where there might be two, 
one at the top where there might be three: a large architectural 
window on the first floor, with a small one touching it, and other 
curious irregularities ; a clearly quaint old-fashioned thing. Here 
it was that no less a person than Peter the Great lodged in 1697. 
This house, No. 15, was allotted to him by Government, while 
opposite, at No. 14, another celebrated person with nautical and 
naval tastes, Samuel Pepys, also resided. 

Another interesting house is that of Sir Isaac Newton, in St. 
Martin’s Street—now the Orange Street School House. Here, in 
this now squalid quarter, the great philisopher lived from 1710 to 
1727. It is a great substantial edifice, with three ever effective 
dormer windows in the roof, complete in itself, but the old red 
bricks have been stuccoed over. A few years ago, there was an 
observatory to be seen on the roof—a curious memento. 

Flaxman’s house is close to that interesting square—so sug- 
gestive of Bath—Fitzroy Square. Canning’s house is in Conduit 
Street, but has been fashioned into a shop. The name, however, 
does not excite much interest, as we are too near his time; 
though this objection would not hold in the case of Lord Beacons- 
tield, whose house in Curzon Street, Mayfair, might be acceptably 
distinguished by a tablet. 

Oxuve I went on a devout pilgrimage to discover Charles Lamb’s 
house, at Islington: a place of quaint flavour enough with its old 
Sadler’s Wells, which has the air of a country town theatre. 
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Lamb’s places of residence have an inexpressibly melancholy air, 
as though pervaded with relics of his great afflictions. As I des- 
cribed my melancholy pilgrimage not long ago, I.may repeat it 
here. We strike off up Chancery Lane to the Gray’s Inn Road, 
making for “ merry Islington,” which—round about the “ Angel” 
at least—well deserves the name; for there is the meeting of the 
ways, and the tide of life flows very strong indeed, while there is 
a gaudiness and glare and bustle about the shops, notably on a 
Saturday night, that seem quite foreign. But this does not 
extend to the regions around—the little terraces and stunted 
houses with lean b.ass knockers and a starved tree in front. Elia 
himself shall direct us to his mansion :—‘ Colebrook Cottage, 
Colebrook Road, Islington, a detached whitish house, close to the 
New River end of Colebrook Terrace, left hand from Sadler's 
Wells.” So proceeding downwards from the “ Angel” by the 
City Road, we find the New River passing to the left, under the 
road, now, alas! decently covered in, railed, and laid with grass. 
The terraces are insipid, monotonous, and of a tawny yellow, 
generally with arched windows and doors. But we must go down 
a long stretch of these mansions before we reach what we seek, 
which is the real old Colebrook Road, a row of solid, stumpy- 
looking houses, well grimed, but sturdy and stout withal, with 
flattened doorways, on which are little feeble devices and orna- 
ments. These must date from the era of the second George. 
Vis @ vis is a terrace, much higher, old-fashioned and grimed 
also, called the “ New” Terrace, old enough, however, now, with a 
date set in the little triangle which forms the central cornice of 
such erections. Here, too, are lopped trees, growing from the 
pavement, and with green wooden palings. But Colebroke Cot- 
tage, “the detached whitish house,” where was that? for here 
there is nothing detached. Stay, close to the corner is a little 
wooden door fixed, where the iron gate usually is. It is painted 
brown, and marked in white, mean letters, having a hucksterish 
air—* COLEBROOK CoTTaGE.” This is actually the entrance to a 
sort of underground passage leading to the cottage, which stands 
in the open space behind the terrace, and has been built round 
about, and thus quite enclosed; and surely enough, we can see, 
about a hundred yards behind, the dilapidated house: old, still 
yellowish—* gambooge coloured, ” Lamb called it—two-storeyed, 
with tall, rickety windows. Here it stands, “in its own grounds.” 
It is, however, a good distance from the river, so that George 
Dyer had no reasonable excuse for walking in. 

Milton’s House at Queen Anne’s Gate was, I think, demolished a 
few years ago. Isaac Walton’s house was close to the “ Cock Tavern,” 
and was little altered from what it was in 1624; it was levelled in 
1882. The old houses in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, have not lost so much 
of their picturesqueness through the Embankment as might be 
feared. Chelsea offers a surprising number of these suggestive relics. 
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Close to Battersea Bridge, for instance, itself picturesque 
enough, is an imposing, pretentious mansion, high roofed and lofty, 
and like a French chateau—Lindsay House, once belonging to the 
Dukes of Ancaster, but more interesting as the abode of a strange 
enthusiast, Count Zinzendorf, who flourished in the early part of 
last century, and made this the “head office” as it were, for his 
Moravian missionaries. Its great rooms were well adapted for 
meetings and the monastic life he encouraged; and Martin, the 
painter of extraordinary Scriptural pictures, lived here, and it is 
recorded, “was visited by Prince Albert.” No. 96 was once in 
the occupation of Mr. Whistler, who has left his signature on the 
walls, in the shape of drawings of ships and sails, done in 
a sort of fresco. Later, he removed to that prison-looking 
edifice, built by himself, called the “ White House.” In Cheyne 
Walk will be noted the two handsome columns which form 
the gateway of No. 6, and which impart quite an imposing air to 
a mansion once occupied by Weedon Butler, the friend and 
assistant of “the unfortunate Dr. Dodd,” whom he attended in his 
last moments, “ faithful amid faithless found.” Before his time a 
well-known quack, Dr. Dominicetti, opened “ fumigating baths” 
here, on which Dr. Johnson was very severe ; telling a gentleman 
who had faith in them, that he had better go and get his head fumi- 
gated, “for that was the peccant member.” In No. 4 Maclise lived 
—a fine old house, which, at his death, could have been secured for a 
moderate rental—seventy pounds a year, we think. But when the 
Embankment was made, all these mansions were in demand, and 
became “desirable ones.” In a strange-looking house, called 
“Gothic House,” Count D’Orsay resided—an unfashionable neigh- 
bourhood for such an exquisite. Lower down in the row, nearer to 
Cremorne, lived an eccentric personage—the Mr. Neild who be- 
queathed his fortune of half a million to Her Majesty. Most in- 
teresting of all, however, is the place where a famous English 
artist spent his last days. “ Two little dwellings modestly recede 
from the road near Lindsay House, between a blazing public-house 
called the ‘ Aquatic Stores,’ and the handsome modern mansions 
which have been lately erected along the river-side. The western- 
most house of these two, is that wherein Turner resided with the 
burly Mrs. Bootli, who died some twelve years since. It is a sort 
of relic of the past, its age being marked by the five steps descend- 
ing from the modern road into its little front garden.” No. 16, 
Cheyne Walk, was the late Dante Rosetti’s, who, it appears, did 
not much estimate it, and was about to, or actually did, let out 
some of the fine old gardens on “a building lease.” _I[t is in fine 
condition, and has now passed into the hands of Mr. Haweis, 
whose accomplished wife has here an opportunity of exercising her 
undoubted taste. “It is,” Mr. Labouchere says, “the property of 
the Earl of Cadogan, who, I am told, has expressly stipulated that 
it shall not be structurally altered. It is one of the oldest houses 
VOL. XXXIV. g 
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in Chelsea—admirable in construction and architecture. It is 
built on the sight of Henry VIII.’s palace, and the old Tudor 
foundations and dungeon-like cellars remain. The once palatial 
garden at the back has been much curtailed.” One should note 
the tracery and devices on the iron gates. It may be noted, by 
the way, how inferior modern wrought iron-work of this sort is— 
how completely it fails in combining strength and lightness, being 
either too flimsy and poor, or the reverse. The iron-work at the 
Law Courts is pitiable, so flimsy, like wire almost. Infinitely more 
effective would have been tall rails, as in front of the Tuileries 
Gardens. The gates of Burlington House are a monument of 
elaborate work, but the effect is heavy and crowded—it might as 
well be a solid gate. The wonderful gates that used to be at 
Hampton Court, though stout and strong, have been incompre- 
hensively removed to the South Kensington Museum; they are 
marvels of free treatment. 

There is another admirable society, especially devoted to 
cherishing this interest in old London buildings, and which has 
already done admirably. This is “ The Society for Photographing 
Relics of Old London,” and which has been excellently directed by 
Mr. Alfred Marks, of Long Ditton. Already no less than eighty- 
four pictures have been taken, many of which are already the sole 
and faithful records of what have been swept away. These are 
very different from the average photograph, being artistic to a 
high degree, done in low tones with effective shadow, of large 
size, and mounted on a bluish grey card, so as to throw out the 
picture. The list includes—the “Oxford Arms ” Inn, Warwick 
Lane ; houses in Wych Street and Drury Lane; Lincoln’s Inn; 
St. Bartholomew the Great, and adjacent houses in Cloth Fair; 
Temple Bar; houses in Leadenhall Street; Gray’s Inn Lane; 
Brewer Street, Soho; the “ Sir Paul Pindar ;” Staple Inn, Holborn 
Front; Canonbury Tower; Barnard’s Inn; Christ’s Hospital; 
Churchyard of St. Laurence Pountney; houses in Great Queen 
Street and Aldersgate Street ; twelve views of the Charterhouse ; 
the Southwark Inns; old houses in Borough and Bermondsey ; St. 
Mary Overy’s Dock; Sion College; Oxford Market ; Little Dean’s 
Yard; Ashburnham House; Banqueting House, Whitehall; 
Water Gate, York House; Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Lambeth Palaee 
Gate House, Great Hall, and “Lollards’ Tower;” old house, 
Palace Yard, Lambeth ; old houses, Aldgate ; old houses, Aldgate; 
“ The Golden Axe,” St. Mary Axe; No. 37, Cheapside; No. 73, 
Cheapside ; old house, Great Ormond Street; old house, Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury ; shop, Macclesfield Street, Soho. 

One of the most welcome surprises, or “ treats,” as an enthu- 
siast would put it, in the way of old houses, occurred some years 
ago, when it was announced in the papers that there was one in 
the city, in Leadenhall Street, on the eve of being pulled down, 
and which ought to be seen before its destruction. I repaired 
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thither with the rest, and was more than gratified, for a more in- 
structive or effective survival could not be imagined. It was an old 
mansion of a thriving merchant, in the days of Charles II. Gloomy 
outside, with an archway under which you entered into a courtyard, 
round which spread the houses and offices. The front was clearly 
devoted to business of the office; in the dwelling just behind, the 
merchant and his family resided. But in what state and what 
evidence of wealth and taste! Noble staircases with ponderous 
balustrades; the walls and ceilings all painted in the allegorical 
devices—gods and goddesses and clouds: rooms all panelled in oak 
with carved cornices—such was the spectacle. This was the fashion, 
the combination of business with opulence. ‘The merchant had 
not then his box in the country, to which he repaired at evening, 
but lived in the City. It is this desertion that makes the City of 
a winter’s Sunday evening like a city of the dead, if one walks 
through some of the streets that are busiest in the week, such as 
Thames Street. 

In truth there is a charm, a flavour in the old City places, 
which few are aware of—a certain antique air which recalls 
parts of the old Flemish cities. Trade, and the connections of 
trade, has made its mark in the stately warehouses, almost 
Genoese in their grandeur, and which have a significance of their 
own, modern as they are. The regions about the Bank—Lombard 
Street, King William Street, and Threadneedle Street—are full of 
dignity. The flagged square behind the Exchange seems like a 
mart—the busy hum, the perpetual, headlong va-et-vient, the 
general bustle and brightness, are all effective elements. Con- 
trasted with this is the solemn, grave gloom of the street of 
banking houses, where the mystery of business—vast foreign 
temples devoted to transactions with the far-off Oriental and out- 
landish countries. One of the most picturesque is the group of 
streets near the Monument. Such a view of London Brioge and 
the river, with the two admirably effective churches, and the Lower 
Thames Street, which crosses beneath, and into which one looks 
down and notes the ceaseless procession of wains and porters 
carrying boxes of oranges and other produce on their heads. Pic- 
turesque the innumerable little hilly bye streets that wind down 
to the wharves, closed at the end by views of the river and ship- 
ping. After an interval there is always a pleasure in an expedi- 
tion into the city of a busy sunshiny day, and it almost seems 
like entering some foreign commercial town, so strange is the 
contrast to the West End. 

If one were to give some country friend, of mild antiquarian 
tastes, “a pleasant day’s sport” in London, it would not be difficult 
to find out a number of places of a rare interest, that would 
furnish some days’ entertainment. For churches, there are won- 

erful treasures comparatively unknown, or, at least, caviare to 
the general. Witness that wonderful and picturesque St. 
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Saviour’s, in the Borough, sunk down below the road, as in a 
valley, whence it rises with a cathedral-like massiveness. Within, 
its gaunt nave is richly stored with framed and gilt tombs and 
figures ensconced in niches, to say nothing of having to ascend by 
flights of stairs to the choir. This is really one of the finest things 
in London, but it is out of fashion. Passing on to the City pro- 
per we may make for Bishopsgate Street, which, somehow, always 
seems to have an air and tonea century behind the rest of London, 
just as Islington by night, in spite of its busy tram-cars and 
flaming shops, has still a rural look. From this street strike off 
many little quiet squares and cul de sacs, where are to be found 
antique houses of business such as the Brothers Cheeryble might 
have lived in. The solitude of these places, their irregularity, the 
patch of grass and stray tree, has a strange charm. There are two, 
close to the strange, half antique, half theatrical, restoration 
Crosby Hall, one of which is called St. Helen’s Place, the other, 
Great St. Helens. Great St. Helens is a delightful enclosure ; 
here, in the centre, is the old church—strange survivor, whereof 
the congenial Dr. Cox is appropriately vicar, and who has written 
its history. The old houses that surround it are in harmony: one 
is an almost perfect old structure of the old fashion, with a charm- 
ing doorway. The church itself is truly remarkable, for its almost 
rococo air and straggling irregularity, its strange old tombs, bent 
walls, and looks like one of the old Normandy edifices. 





A WINTER SKETCH. 


AUTUMN is gone, and grey is the crown 
Morning unfolds in the sky ; and, mark 
In the breezy orchard, branchy and dark, 
How the last few damp leaves trickle down 
On grassy plot and flower bed brown, 

As the wind that now no longer hears 

The rustle of foliage, torpidly bears 

The sound of the bell from the foggy town. 
O’er-night the rains fell in a torrent, 

And now the turbid river flushes 

Past the shivering sallow bushes, 
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And fringe of drenched seering rushes 

Skirting the blue breezy current. 

But with the noon the air grows mellow, 

And gleam the stubble streaks of yellow, 

And sparks the far foam on the billow, 

And in the cloudy stillness far away 
Sun-pencilled stretch the mountains sloped in grey, 
And pale kind sunshine flecks the uncertain day, 
Until the gusty, showery evening falls 

O’er the sad meadows and old orchard walls 
Crossed by a low last dismal glare of sun 

Levelled from the red clouds o’er the bay 

Whence mountaining vapour soon the distance palls, 
While from the blank forlorn woodlands rise 
Mushroomy scents, and gusts of dim decay. 

The leaves are dropping slow in moony mist 
Along the silent roads ; the wistful flies 

Wheel, thinning through the humid air, and creep 
Along the rainy pane: and later—hist! 

How dolorously the wide winds arise 

Weighted with deluge from the desolate deep: 
And from the lone woods where I walked at noon, 
Over the sodden and leaf-rotting ground 

Comes trailing the raw air’s inconstant swoon, 
Monotonous as the far surge’s sound, 

And pales upon the glass the wet thin moon. 

And I but hear, when looking through the pane, 
Whose rain-drops darken to the drowned day, 

The blustering whirl of chimney gust that sounds, 
Funneling down and rolling on its rounds, 
Lumbering o’er the roofs, and passing off 

With dismal dying soph 

Or long-drawn dreary strain: 

Or see the hopping water-drop that bounds 

From the blank sheet of rain, - 

To fall again. 
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THE TALE OF A HOUSE WARMING. 


To have a house—and to be unable to get inside it—to possess 
as snug a smoking-room as a man’s heart can desire, and only to 
get a peep at it through the windows—to have inherited one’s 
grandmother’s down beds, and to prowl about a damp garden all 
night in company with the cats—these are greater ills than flesh 
is often heir to. 

They were my portion, however, and I will tell you all about it. 
I daresay you'll think it a joke, though at the time I didn’t feel 
much inclined to laugh, I can tell you. 

Last summer things had gone uncommonly well with me. I 
had made a lucky hit in the City. The Joint Stock shares in 
which I had gone rather deeply were paying forty per cent. 
Besides this, my grandmother had just died and left me, not only 
her blessing, but £500 a year, and a houseful of furniture. I 
couldn’t sell the things, bless her old heart! My mother’s rocking- 
chair, and dear little dead Sally’s work-table and doll’s house. 
The fact was I must have some place to put them in, and I 
began to hunt up the house agents and look out for a snug box of 
my own. 

After rather more than the usual worries of house-hunting— 
and if you have hunted one yourself you know what that is like 
—and if you haven't, no words of mine can give you any idea of 
its brain-tearing nature—I found the very thing 1 wanted. A 
long, low, old-fashioned place it was, set in a queer old garden, 
with a girdle of elms and laurels, and such masses of roses and 
jasmin climbing all over the house that you could not tell if it 
were built of brick or stone. I went to see the owner—I found 
her a sad woman, a depressed and a tearful woman, dressed in 
coffin colour and cap-strings, so I cut it as short as I could, and, 
considering my unusual hurry, thought I had got a good bargain. 
There was actually nothing to find fault with—water, roses, 
drains, chimneys—all first-class. 

People that had not spoken to me for years, when we met, came 
up and shook hands with me when they had heard of it; Lady 
Louisa sent me a card for her crush; I grew a wiser if not a 
sadder man. Fitz Snob came up to me and shook hands before a 
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lot of fellows, and began “ haw-haw-ing” as if he had something on 
his mind. 

“ Anything to oblige you, my lord ?” I asked. 

“ Well—not exactly,” he said, “but, Jones, my dear fellow, 
what an uncommonly pretty place you have picked up. Burnaby, 
your neighbour, tells me all about it. You must give us some 
claret-cup under the trees, you really must, old chappie—Julia, 
and the girls, and their sisters, and cousins, and aunts, we'll al) 
come down and give you a house warming! ” 

I was awfully flattered of course—said so at least—though to 
tell you the truth I didn’t want the bore of it; but we got the day 
fixed at last—the 15th of June it was—and by that time I had all 
the furniture in, and the house was as full as it could be of 
flowers, and white muslins, and all the things that are en regle in 
the country. 

The day before I drove down from town to see that it was all 
ready, and didn’t get there till sunset. A couple of men had 
come part of the way with me, so I had sent my groom on by 
train, and when I got to the gates was rather surprised not to find 
him waiting. I whistled, but as there was no sign of an answer, I 
jumped down myself, and, leading the mare up to the stable entry, 
tried to open the door. Locked. 

“Till try what the bell will do,” I said to myself. “ That 
rascal Joe has gone over to the pub; but Sam must be here at all 
events.” 

Irang. Noanswer. Notasound. The whole place looked as 
if it had just sent off a funeral, instead of having prepared itself 
for a house warming. 

“There beant no one in, be there, Measter ?” said a rustic in a 
smock, coming up and grinning in my face. 

“Seems not, my man,” I said. “Do you know where all my 
people are ?” 

“TT haven’t seen ’em,” he said, reflectively, “leastways I cotched 
sight of Measter Sam, a-puttin in them cabbages for his father.” 

“Confound the fellow,” I said, “just like hisimpertinence. Go 
up and tell him I’m here, will you? ” Lasked, giving hima shilling. 

Hodge pocketed the money but remuined fixed to the spot. 

“T’aint no good if I do,” he condescended to say at length. 
*“ He won’t come, I know.” 

I could have knocked the fellow down, but I didn’t. I only gave 
him a blessing or two instead. 

“ ]’ll see after this myself,” I thought ; so I jumped into the dog- 
cart and drove off to the village, which was about half-a-mile distant. 

Standing at the first cottage door whom should I see but Polly, 
the housemaid, blushing and simpering and dropping curtseys as 
fast as I did pretty words at her coolness. 

“T couldn't stay, sir, please sir,” she replied to my questions, 
“and cook, she’ve come home too. Mr. Joseph said as he’d tell you 
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all about it, please, sir; and me and my sister, we couldn’t think 
of stopping another minute.” 

A horrible thought flashed upon me—the house was haunted 
and they had all turned funky and left me in the lurch. 

“ Why,” I said to the girl, “ why can’t you stop? Have you 
seen anything ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, “as plain as could be; and he’d all 
his swords and pistols stuck about him like pins.” 

“Saw who?” I roared at her, for the mare was fretting for her 
corn, and trying to squeeze the trap against Polly’s garden wall. 

“Why, Mr. Obadiah!” she screamed in reply; “ and Mr. Odger 
knows it’s true.” 

The gentleman thus appealed to was keeper of the peace at 
Wickham, and of the squareness of form and beautiful solidity 
common to his class. 

“ Quite right, sir,” he holloaed, keeping dexterously out of the 
reach of the mare’s tentative teeth. “If you'll put that ’ere hoss 
up at the ‘King’s Head,’ I’d just like to have a word or two with 

you.” 

; There was nothing else to be done it seemed ; so as there was no 
sign of Joe or Sam, and as no ostler or stableman was to the fore, 
the policeman and I got her out of her harness, and having 
rubbed her down and fed her myself, I led the way into the bar, eager 
to solve this very perplexing riddle. 

As I went in I caught sight of something that looked sus- 
piciously like a pair of pipe-clayed legs twinkling round the front 
‘door-post, but Master Joe was too quick for me, and saved himself 
this time. I have no doubt whatever, that the young rascal had 
watched my proceedings and my perspiration from the bar 
window, and that his facetious remarks thereupon had caused the 
landlady’s suppressed titterings. 

* Now, Mr. Odger,” I said, “ perhaps you will kindly explain to 
me why I find my house locked up and my servants dispersed all 
over the village ?” 

“T will, sir,” he said, with due gravity, and loudly clearing his 
throat. ‘The fact is, the rightful owner has turned ’em all out 
and taken possession himself.” 

“ The rightful owner—that’s me,” I cried, with a stern disregard 
of Lindley Murray. “I’ve bought the house and paid for it.” 

“* [ make no manner of doubt you did, sir,” he said, unmoved. 
* But if you will allow me to hask, sir, who might you have bought 
it hoff?” 

“ Mrs. Williams,” I said, “ who else? Why it belonged to her. 
She lived in it for forty years herself.” 

“ Jest so,” he assented. ‘“ But she wasn’t the owner of it. 
It was left to her son—and he is as mad as a March hare—though 
not recognised as sich in the eyes of the law.” 

“ And do you mean to tell me?” I said, “that you've all 
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allowed a madman to come and take up his quarters in my house ? 
What have you been about yourself to permit such a thing?” 

“Quite out of my jurisdiction,” he said, huffily. ‘Took him 
up? I'd have nailed him long ago, if all the people hadn’t refused 
to act. You see there’s nobody to say he is mad. Eggsentric 
they call it, and until we can catch him in something very out- 
rageous we can do nothing in the matter.” 

“Well, here’s your chance, it seems to me,” I replied ; “ bring a 
couple of churchwardens and the rector to see, and then all the 
forms can be filled up, and we’ll send him off to Barming Heath at 
once.” 

“ Lor’ bless yer heart, sir,” said our man, with a loud chuckle, 
“they wouldn’t go near him for a fi’-pun’ note.” 

“TI thought you said he was quite harmless, only eccentric,” I 
said. Why, is anyone afraid of him?” 

* Armless ?” he said, “ so he may be—but he perfectly bristles 
with firearms, like a porkypine’s quills—a pistol in one pocket, 
and a revolver in the other, a sword-stick and a bludgeon in his 
hands. Ah,” he said, rubbing his hands, and laughing, “ arm- 
less, ha! ha! we all keeps as clear as we can of him, anyway, poor 
lamb!” 

Here was a nice state of affairs! The post was gone. I must 
take the next train up to town and stop my friends, that was 
evident, and I looked at Bradshaw to see how much time I had 
left. By Jove! the last train was gone! What time did the first 
train in the morning start 10.30. At this quiet little station 
there was no traffic before that hour. My friends would leave 
town at 10 o’clock. “They meant to spend a long long day,” 
Lady Julia had written, “ quite en bergére ; and if they were not in 
time to see the cows milked, they would at least breakfast with 
me.” 

Drive the mare back? Impossible. Five-and-thirty miles’ 
already. And not another horse in the place. Plainly the only 
thing was to get this man out, and get ready as well as I could. 
I had now fourteen hours before me, and I must make the best of 
them, but the more I racked my brain the more hopeless every- 
thing grew. Sam and Joe turned sulky and refused the slightest 
assistance. I walked round and round the walls and my garden, 
but no door was open. The top, bristling with bottles, did not 
offer a comfortable point from which to study affairs. Adjoining 
the end of the garden was a small wood, and round this the wall 
had not been carried. I determined to make an entry through 
the trees, when the friendly policeman, who had followed me down, 
again interfered. 

“ Wouldn’t do it, sir,” he said, “he’s as sharp as a needle, and 
nose you can say Jack Robinson you'll have a bullet through your 

ead.” 

I took his advice then, but though I had engaged my bed at 
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the inn I meant to make another attempt as soon as it got ‘dark; 
and when at last I did creep through the bushes, I didn’t feel 
very comfortable in the garden. The moon was shining brightly, 
every object was distinctly visible, and I could be picked out by 
a good shot ina moment. In fact, while I was having a look round, 
standing half sheltered by the great laurel, crack went a pistol, and 
I felt certain I had been seen, unless someone had been practising 
at the owls. I went back about three o’clock, for there were faint 
streaks in the east; in another hour it would be broad daylight ; I 
tried to sleep. At first I could not, and as soon as I did succeed 
in dozing off, it was time to get up again and see what was to be 
done. 

Before many hours they would be here. I could fancy them 
now, trooping into the station in their Watteau dresses and 
shepherdess hats, all smiles and expectation, and I there to play 
the fool and tell them there was no place for them to come to. 
Bother their finery and their folly! 1 felt that if I hadany feeling 
of enmity to anyone in the world, it was to these particular people. 
Why couldn’t they leave me in peace? They hadn’t troubled 
their poor relation much when he lived in shifty diggings, and 
hadn’t an extra cab fare to bless himself with. I worked myself 
up into such a rage that I had a good mind to send them all back 
again to town, but there was a pretty little girl coming with them, 
whose big blue eyes I did not care to see dimmed by even the 
slightest shade of disappointment. 

I hunted up my cook and maids, and sent them down to help 
at the inn, where I ordered a sumptuous entertainment. Joe and 
Sam were to convey our dinner to some neighbouring ruins, and 
the house warming should be turned into a picnic. 

Of course when they did come, they were all profuse in their 
sympathy and condolence, but I know they were half incredulous, 
half scornful, and I caught that little minx Bessie turning away to 
hideasmile. It turned out, as an impromptu thing generally does, 
a success, and things didn’t take that gloomy turn I had antici- 
pated, 

I remember now how “snappy” Bessie looked, as she fluttered 
in her pale blue cambric and wild rose wreathed hat, in and out of 
the trees. I felt regularly jealous of the sunbeams that would 
penetrate through the green leaves and shine down on her bright 
hair, and dazzle her preity eyes. 

Lying at her feet, smoking a cigar, I forgot all about my troubles 
and began to ask myself if, after all, a house was not a ridiculous 
thing, when one could have the cool shelter of summer woods, 
where the bees hummed you to sleep, and the stock-doves cooed 
softly in the distance.- I had almost fallen asleep under the com- 
bined effects of bottled beer and Bessie’s smiles, when Lady Julia’s 
voice, loud and sharp, like a snapping fiddle-string, awoke me to 
the cruel realities of my situation: 
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“What do you propose to do, Mr. Jones ?” she said. “Do you 
return with us to-night, or shall you remain on the spot to keep a 
watch over the enemy.’ 

“JT put myself in your hands,” I said, with an upward glance at 
Bessie ; “ tell me what to do, and I’ll follow your advice.” 

« Will you really?” she asked, looking down at me with an arch 
gleam in her blue eyes. 

“ Of course, if you ask me?” interrupted Lady Julia, severely ; 
“T should, of course, apply to the county magistrate, and use proper 
means to get the fellow turned out.” 

“T think J could manage to do it,” went on Bessie, confidently, 
“if you would let me try.” 

“ You?” I said, tenderly incredulous, “ why I would not have 
you put that pretty head of yours in danger for 

“Hush!” she said, lifting a warning finger, “Idon’t wish to 
put myself in danger, but I'll bet you a box of gloves that five 
minutes after I entered the garden, our lunatic would come 
quietly out at the front door.” 

“ Naturally,” I said, but why should I write down any more of 
the nonsense I uttered—little witch, she always makes a fool of 
me. 

However, the plan she suggested had something like sense in 
it, and in a minute everyone was eager to try it and see the 
result. 

“We have heard,” said Bessie, “ that his mania centres in fire- 
arms, and that he will risk any danger, or make any sacrifice to 
secure anything of the kind that is put in his way. Now, if you 
and Captain Greville would get a couple of guns, and go into the 
meadow opposite, and after a shot or two at the sparrows, throw 
down your arms and walk away (as if you were looking after the 
birds), he’d be out in a moment to secure them. Some of us 
could then slip into the house and carefully lock him out.” 

We borrowed a couple of old guns from the innkeeper, and 
organised a complete battwe,so many on one side, so many on 
the other side of the house, and then our game began; but we 
failed, of course. He came out, a wild, haggard-looking fellow, 
but he locked the door behind him, and, after carefully securing 
my gun, was back again in a minute. 

“Try once more,” said Bessie, not looking the least mortified. 
“ This time he will feel more secure, and will leave the door open.” 

She was right, for this time --he came out after Captain 
Greville’s gun—he left the door ajar. Bessie, who was planted 
among the trees, slipped in like a flash of blue lightning, and shut 
the door with a tremendous bang, just as he turned back from the 

ate. 
2 I shall never forget his face as long as I live. He looked like 
a baffled lion: his long hair hung in a tangled mass over his 
shoulders. He ground his teeth till the foam spluttered out and 
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fell in great flakes"to the ground, and then, before we could stop 
him, or had time to think what he was doing, he drew a revolver 
from his pocket, and levelled it, not at us, but at himself. 

Captain Greville sprang to his side and laid his hand on his arm 
just as he touched the trigger. There was a flash, a report, and 
the poor wretch fell to the ground, a confused heap, while Captain 
Greville leaned against a tree close by as white as death. I ran up 
to him, for I feared he was hurt too, and made him swallow a draught 
from my pocket flask before I turned to look at the other. 

When I did turn, there was little Bessie kneeling on the gravel 
tearing up her handkerchief and binding it round poor Obadiah’s 
throat. All the women had rushed screaming for help to the 
village. Bessie’s quick eyes had seen where the mischief was, 
and cool and quiet, like a dear little brick as she, is, she said, 
looking up at me: 

“He is not dead, but the ball has grazed his shoulder and 
entered his throat. I think you’d better send for the doctor, an 1 
you and Captain Greville might get him into the house in 
readiness.” 

We got him in, and put him in the best bed, all decked out as 
it was with its lace and muslins and ribbons, and after I had sent 
for his mother, I left the place and never went back again. 

The poor fellow got well enough to be taken to an asylum, and 
then I advertised that most charming and desirable residence as 
“To Let,” Bessie and I having resolved that we will build our 
nest among friendly and familiar bricks and mortar, for which her 
country experiences have given her a decided preference. 


C. BROOKE. 








A PEEP AT ADEN. 
By B. PEYTON WARD. 


Ir I venture to give an account of Aden from an unmilitary point 
of view, I hope I shall escape the charge of having merely torn 
out a page of my diary. A diary always begins well and ends 
badly, and I have never attempted to keep one after realising the 
force of the remarks in Scripture which hold up to Christian scorn 
(a fine old crusted scorn it is, too) the individual who undertook 
to build a tower with no sort of notion how he was going to 
finish it. 

Aden is English, and in spite of its Oriental covering, its burn- 
ing sun, and the Eastern appearance of its inhabitants, English 
habits and order and English methods of doing things assert 
themselves with delightful obtrusiveness. As we streamed in, an 
English man-of-war hove in sight sitting calmly on the blue water, 
the very emblem of stability, and looking perfectly at home. Our 
first visitors arrived in the smallest canoes | ever saw ; they were dug 
out of solid timber, and only seven or eight feet long, and one foot 
broad. Frail as they seemed, two grinning little niggers, with 
glistening teeth and lime-plastered hair, occupied each of them, 
and had gallantly paddled two or three miles to meet us. Their 
only clothing is a loin cloth, which is what they should wear, 
seeing that their boats are always full of water. They make a 
livelihood by means of an industry not at all likely to become 
popular at home in spite of its simplicity and the smallness of 
the stock in trade required. It consists in diving for three-penny 
pieces or sixpences, if you feel generously disposed, civilization 
and a smattering of the English tongue having taught them to 
despise coppers. It pays very well, because passengers, after a 
long voyage, clutch at anything which furnishes a new way of 
killing an hour or so. These little fellows are wonderfully sharp 
and never lose a coin, which, after the manner of monkeys, they 
hide away in their cheek somewhere. For a consideration they 
vary the entertainment by jumping offa high place in the rigging 
or diving under the ship. ‘“ Have a dive, have a dive!” is their 
perpetual cry, accompanied by an “ a-huck ! a-huck!” which it is 
impossible to reproduce in letters. I hear that they drive a roaring 
trade, but like everything else in Aden, the business is subject 
to a license; so that, after the age of twelve, these intrepid little 
swimmers have to turn their talents to something more useful to 
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the community at large. Danger from sharks is always a pos- 
sibility ; and some time ago one little fellow got his leg bitten off, 
and never did an accident prove so profitable. He can dive just 
as well, and people naturally single him out for extra generosity : 
his takings are estimated at as much as thirty shillings a week ; 
he has grown so fat and prosperous that the authorities are positively 
pestered by small boys begging for the privileges of amputation. 
Still we steamed on, followed by a squadron of canoes and bum- 
boats, till we dropped anchor at Steamer Point, in full view of 
one portion of the town. After hearing it called a cinder, and 
such like uncomplimentary things, I was agreeably surprised at 
Aden, which is really not at all ugly. It is crowned by a circle of 
high hills which, though they have not so much as a blade of 
grass on them, have a sort of grim beauty of their own, and the 
sun is powerful enough to give them plenty of colouring as well 
as fine light and shade effects. The glistening white houses, which 
look strong and substantial, form an admirable contrast to the red- 
dish yellow rocks which tower up close behind them, and, though 
rain is a rare and precious boon, dust is not nearly so universal as 
one might expect. The nicest thing I can say for Aden is that it 
looks like a lump of lava set in a brilliant turquoise—rather a waste 
of turquoise, perhaps, but nature is nothing if not lavish. As soon 
as the ship had settled to her anchorage, we were boarded by a 
party of the most loathsome-looking human beings it is possible 
to conceive. These were the Jewish ostrich feather sellers. They 
are a sort of muddy light brown colour in complexion instead of 
the honest and much more pleasing chocolate of the other 
natives; they have shifty, greedy-looking eyes, and that nose 
which no amount of intermarrying can quite obliterate; their 
heads are shaved all but two long thin ringlets hanging behind 
each ear, which give them a most comic look; but they appear as 
proud of them as a guardsman is of his moustache, for they are 
carefully curled and they caress them with great affection in the 
intervals of trade. They wear a cap embroidered in gold or silver 
thread several sizes too small for them, and dirtier than you would 
think a cap could get without walking away. Their one garment 
is like a long dressing-gown, apparently without seams, and at the 
bottom is a red phylactery. This garment shows indications of 
having once been white, but it would take me too far back into 
medizval history were I to attempt to give the date when it was 
last washed ; it could not have been later than the first crusades. 
They wear neither shoes nor stockings, which is considerate of 
them, for it is awful to imagine what would probably be their 
state. Hung round their necks is a queer-shaped linen bag of 
unspeakable filthiness, reaching to the hips, out of which they 
timidly produce their feathers, one at a time, with gestures which 
seem to imply that nothing but the greatest caution can prevent 
them from being robbed. Their manner is cringing and mean 
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beyond expression, and seems to say, “ Please kick me; I should 
like it above all things, I really should.” Of course they do all 
they can to cheat you, and no two people buy the same article at 
the same price. In this particular alone they resemble their cus- 
tomers, for we all try to cheat them just as much as they try to 
outwit us; and, when we have made our purchase at our own price, 
we go away dissatisfied, vehemently protesting against the im- 
position. There are few things which delight people of either 
sex more than the opportunity of proving that they have bought 
something at a lower price than their neighbour, and rather than 
miss this satisfaction people have been known to lie on the sub- 
ject. I made my purchases, vowed I had been swindled, but stop- 
ped short of lying about the price, not perhaps so much from any 
abstract notions of morality as from an indifference to shine as a 
bargain-maker. 

I must now leave these detestable Jews with the information 
that, next to selling feathers, their one idea is to change silver into 
gold, and they beg you to accommodate them much as a beggar asks 
for bread. 

I suppose there is a profit in the transaction, or perhaps (for I 
am sure they are all rich) when they retire to their hovels they 
take their amusement after the manner of Gaspard in the “ Cloches 
de Corneville” and play with sovereigns. However, we must now 
go on shore, which we reached in an excellent boat, well manned 
and kept efficient by license. We were met at the wharf bya 
policeman, not a blue-coated peeler, but a black gentleman, whose 
military get-up would be imposing and law-compelling did not a 
merciful government allow him to go bare-footed. He saw that 
we did not pay more than sixpence a-head ; an inestimable boon 
to all who have unpleasant recollections of the boatman-robbers 
of other nations. We began by visiting a sort of general store, 
belonging to a Parsee whose wealth is supposed to be fabulous and 
whose only pronounceable name is Dymshaw. I believe he has 
many other more beautiful ones, but they are not suitable for the 
use of Europeans. Here we read the latest telegrams, but found 
them too short to satisfy the healthy appetite for news which three 
weeks’ absence from papers had given us. We next drank drinks, 
and the climate immediately resented the indiscretion by nearly 
drowning us in unwelcome perspiration. Then after the manner 
of travellers, we bought things we did not want, all of which we 
would never dream of buying in England, probably because they 
are only to be found in the Lowther Arcade, and too cheap to 
attract attention. 

It now became our duty to go and see “The Tanks,” a stupen- 
dous work of masonry and cement, the like of which is to be seen 
nowhere else in the world. For this purpose we had to take a 
carriage, and it was a matter of no small difficulty to get one, for 
the drivers or owners of the vehicles assembled were so anxious to 
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secure our custom that they defeated their own object. It was 
practically impossible, short of actual violence (and violence in a 
hot climate is inadmissible) to push our way through the crowd of 
rival Jehus, who noisily proclaimed the advantages to be secured 
by using their team. At last we got into a rickety concern, to 
which were harnessed two diminutive lifeless ponies, but the 
driver soon lashed them into a gallop, and we started off at a truly 
dangerous pace, it being apparently the custom of the amiable 
natives to drive races when nothing more important than an 
European’s life is at stake. As may be imagined, we spread 
terror and dismay along our headlong course and, it was funny to 
see inoffensive donkeys, grave and haughty camels, ruminating 
buffalos, and little niggers scuttling wildly before us or far out of 
our track. We reached the tanks after being nearly hurled into 
destruction every three or four minutes, and though agitated I 
hope we were thankful, and I sincerely hope our driver landed his 
money, for we won by half a length. We were rather hurt when 
he declared that the speed was quite an idea of our own, and, I 
suppose learned in the weaknesses of Englishmen, claimed a 
shilling extra to give his horses a drink. I gave it to him, but I 
have every reason for believing that Aden horses do not drink, and 
that he coolly put the money in his pocket. The tanks only get 
filled once in five or six years, and rain of any kind falls at such 
distressingly long intervals that it becomes a matter of serious 
importance to save every drop that nature so grudgingly offers. 
They are such extraordinary objects that they almost baffle des- 
cription; but I must try. They are said to have been originally 
constructed by the ancient Romans, which has long since been a 
convenient method for accounting for anything unaccountable. 
Be that as it may, they have also been considerably touched up 
by the modern Britons. Built in the solid rock, advantage has 
been taken of whatever natural cavities already existed, but no 
particular depth, breadth or shape has been aimed at. They are 
carefully cemented over to an almost electric-light whiteness and 
there are steps leading down to their dry and dizzy depths. I 
did not count them, but they are of all sizes and forms and are 
covered with figures to mark the rise and fall of water, as well as 
the number of thousands of gallons they are capable of containing, 
which, seeing that there was not a pint in the lot, seems ironical. 
They try to make these hideous holes engaging with trees and 
flowers, which are being continually watered, but they look as if 
life was not pleasant to them and as if at the slightest neglect 
they would be glad to wither and die. There was, however, one 
hardy creeper bravely and smilingly living on the solid rock, with- 
out so much as a drop of moisture anywhere to encourage it, and 
more it seemed to be enjoying it. I admired that creeper for its 
pluck, but thought that, with plants as with men, there is no ac- 
counting for tastes. 
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We had been living long enough on a ship to have got 
thoroughly disgusted with the food, and to be eager for a change 
of diet. So on our return we made enguiries with a view to 
lunching on shore. Fatal error! but no matter. We were 
directed to a restaurant, and anything less like one you can 
hardly imagine. We walked into an open dourway like all the other 
doorways, where we were met by a man who was first a Jew then 
a Greek, and yet had something German about him. He was 
playing with a little girl of twelve, elegantly attired in what I 
believe is called a chemise, and with many bows he promised us 
no end of luxuries in half-an-hour. When the time came, we 
were led to a large upper room, unfurnished, except for a table, a 
few chairs, a blood-red punkah, and, most striking ofall, a venerable 
table-cloth of never-to-be-forgotten dirtiness. One of the things 
we were particularly looking forward to was fish—fresh, silvery 
fish, just drawn from the blue waters, which rippled gently a few 
yards from where we were; the very thing to please a palate 
wearied by the greasy messes such as a ship’s cook delights to 
concoct and call by French names, without any fear of retribution 
at the hands of the outraged manes of Brillat-Savarin. Our host 
promised us this, and now, with bland smiles, expressed his regret 
that fish was not to be had at a moment’s notice; “ but,” he added, 
as if sure of appeasing our wrath, “yesterday we had plenty.” 
This last remark so incensed me that my first idea was to murder 
him on the spot, roll him up in his punkah, and dispose of the 
body at leisure. But I remembered the little girl in the chemise, 
whom I should render fatherless, and spared him. He seemed 
grateful, and hurried off to bring an omelette. It was not a 
success, being not unlike newly-smoked leather in colour, taste 
and toughness. This was followed by the most diminutive chops. 
I believe even the “ Midgets ” would have been annoyed at being 
offered so smalla meal. At first I thought this, but our host had 
determined to please us and had made those chops colossal with 
garlic. They grew much as the spirit in the Arabian Nights 
does when he is let out of the bottle; in a few moments they filled 
the whole room. The punkah driver was taken out in a fainting 
condition, and our party made one wild dash for the window, 
driven by an imperative demand for air. One poor fellow was 
hungry and tried one; but he never really got over it; he grew 
melancholy and low, and I believe died soon after he got home. 
I will never call those chops small or insignificant again ; they 
were the most powerful chops I ever saw, and I tremble when I 
think of the animal from which they were cut. When order had 
been again restored by the removal of the enemy—I have always 
admired our host’s courage on this trying occasion—a cheese was 
brought in, in an air-tight glass dish, and securely fastened by 
strong chains. I will draw a veil over what happened on the 
arrival of this monster. All I remember is that we rushed down- 
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stairs in the wildest confusion and that, at the threshold of that 
fearful house, we thrust all our silver into the hands of the 
proprietor, begging him to spare us. Then we fled; but I never 
think of that manacled cheese without a shudder. Considered as 
an exhibition this lunch was unique, but as a pleasant change of 
diet it must be regarded as a failure. 

To continue: I don’t know to what race the niggers belong, but 
they look happy, and I fancy the question of race does not affect 
them. Some weara head of hair six or eight inches long, coloured 
by dyes either dull white or reddish brown, and looking like an 
ancient door-mat or the coat of a mangy liver retriever. This 
fashion of dyeing their hair, accompanied as it is by a perpetually 
grinning countenance, makes them look like the members of a 
Christy Minstrel company, who are still wearing their comic wigs 
and burnt cork. Most of them have very little clothing, and few 
have hats, and we met several young fellows whose entire costume 
consisted of a necklace of common beads. 

The vultures, or birds like them, sail about in the neighbourhood of 
the burying ground, and no doubt find many a toothsome morsel 
peeping out of the elementary sepulture to which the dead are 
treated. However much one may question their taste, there is no 
denying that, in a country where food is so scarce, they are emi- 
nently practical birds. 

Of course we found plenty of coal about; in fact, the soil of 
Aden is partly composed of it, and it is for coal and through coal 
that Aden exists. Our aimless wanderings now brought us to 
what is called the “Fruit Market,” but it was not in the least like 
one, and I can only ascribe its being so called to the fact that the 
Oriental languages are elegantly figurative. The market consists 
of a series of sheds built round a quadrangle, where everything 
hopelessly unfit for food, either animal or vegetable, is carelessly 
thrown and from which a very surprising stench arises. There 
was a little decayed fruit, some dry brown vegetables, some exceed- 
ingly unpleasant-looking dates, and a few infirm limes, all fairly 
well covered with flies. I don’t blame the flies; there is little 
enough in the town for them to live on, so no wonder they make 
the most of this meagre provender. Looking round for something 
to buy—the longing to spend money on rubbish being still un- 
assuaged-—I offered to purchase a child of about two, who stood 
naked before me with her eyes painted in a way that would wring 
tears of envy from a bouffe actress. But strangely enough, the 
father, who seemed to have no end of offspring, declined to deal. 
Women are not seen in great numbers, and the few I saw were 
ugly and unpleasant-looking. They mostly wear low chocolate- 
necked dresses and no shoes, but otherwise they were pretty 
decent. The sheep, which wander about at their own sweet 
will, and appear to feed on stones, coal, paper, rags, afd such 
like esculent substances, look as if they ought to be goats, and 
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the goats as if they had originally been meant for sheep. As 
such they remind me of the tea and coffee on the ship, one of the 
passengers having said to the waiter about them, “If this is 
coffee bring me tea, but if it is tea I'll take a cup of coffee.” 
These poor creatures look as if they were conscious of the mistake 
nature had made with them, and were thoroughly ashamed of 
themselves in a meek deprecating sort of way. To add to this 
incongruity I saw in their midst a beautiful, slender-limbed, soft- 
eyed gazelle, who looked sadly at us, as if protesting at its sur- 
roundings. This mute appeal was too much for one of our tender- 
hearted passengers, whose husband was immediately implored, 
with honey-moon persuasiveness, to buy it. After living on the 
ship for a few days, taking compulsory nourishment from a baby’s 
feeding bottle, the little thing looked round, saw no comfort any- 
where, and then lay quietly down and died. The houses appear 
to be very full, and no wonder, for everybody lives in one room ; 
they are built of very white stone, with a little bamboo work 
about them, which only adds to their ugliness, but then when 
people live in the open air almost entirely, their houses are never 
either beautiful or comfortable. The camels all seem to be 
peeling—I suppose moulting is hardly applicable to them—and 
they are shockingly threadbare and out at elbows, and very much 
worn at the knees, like a gentleman in reduced circumstances. 
There is something exquisitely comic in their leisurely stroll, 
almost swagger, their haughty scornful expression, and the 
utterly ragged and poverty-stricken appearance of their surround 

ings. I can imagine hardly anything more imposing than a 
well-groomed camel (if you can groom a camel), with rich 
trappings and a well-dressed attendant. But I have never seen 
one; perhaps Jacob sent such a one to appease the righteous 
anger of Esau. And now I must leave Aden, which furnished 
me with a day’s amusement, and I hope you with a not too 
fatiguing reading. 
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BENG of a singularly bashful and retiring disposition, it is quite 
contrary to my practice to bring myself in any way into public 
notice; but I am induced to make the following statement as 
being the only means I know of whereby to refute certain calum- 
nies which have recently been spread concerning my conduct in a 
skirmish that occurred here between me and a collie. Whoever 
peruses these pages will at once perceive that though “ Mustard” is 
my name, it is by no means my nature ; that I am the most urbane, 
unpretentious, mild-tempered, placable dog that ever barked in this 
world ; that it would be absurd to suppose I could ever be at all 
touchy, consequential, or unamiable ; and that on the occasion of 
the above-mentioned skirmish, my behaviour was a model of polite- 
ness, modesty, and forbearance under strong provocation. Conse- 
quently I have been both amazed and hurt to hear it asserted that 
the row was all my fault, and that I conducted myself in a rude, 
vain glorious, and quarrelsome manner. Though no one can be 
more ready than I am to see and acknowledge my faults, yet 
I object to have those of which I am innocent ascribed to me; 
and therefore in self-defence I desire to make known exactly 
what really took place. To begin at the beginning of the 
history. I had been washed on the morning of the day in 
question, and was in the peculiarly exalted mental condition 
resulting therefrom. I believe some dogs object to the washing 
process ; but I don’t. On the contrary, I enjoy it, provided who- 
ever conducts it is careful to keep the soap out of my eyes; to 
have the water at precisely the right heat; and to dry me properly 
afterwards. Its advantages seem to me manifold. For one thing, 
I am saved all trouble about scratching myself as long as the 
operation lasts. Besides that, the rubbing and warmth are 
agreeable. Then, too, I know that the process is unutterably 
hateful to those hereditary foes of my race, the fleas; and though 
there is not a tinge of vindictiveness in my nature, yet the dealing 
of misery and death to enemies cannot fail to afford every creature 
of spirit “a good joy,” to quote an expression from Mrs. Carlyle’s 
Letters (which book, let me remark, derives an especial interest 
for dogs from the epistles by her pet, Nero, which it contains). 
And another result of washing, which is perhaps best of all and 
certainly bears most on this narrative, is the increased sense of 
one’s own importance which it imparts—for what can be a more 
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conclusive proof of merit, than to have a great amount of trouble 
bestowed ungrudgingly on one’s comfort and personal appearance ? 
Therefore even I1—humble-minded to a fault as I am, and free 
from all tendency to arrogance and undue self-esteem—am on 
washing-days impressed with an unusual consciousness of worth, 
and an extra strong feeling of being superior to other dogs and of 
the necessity of their recognising that superiority. 

Hence I was in a decidedly elevated frame of mind, by no 
means inclined to tolerate any liberties, and thoroughly well 
aware that there was not such a handsome and well-bred Dandie 
Dimnot as myself anywhere within the rounds, when, on the after- 
noon of this particular day, I set out for a walk with the ladies’- 
maid—who is an especial friend of mine. We had not gone far 
however, when my serenity was discomposed by sundry injurious 
observations made by a cur whose kennel we happened to pass. 
and which were such as would have excited my wrath at any time 
—let alone on a washing day! Naturally I wanted to jump over 
the hedge and punish him for his insolence, but was astonished 
to find that my companion objected to that proceeding. I 
suppose she can’t have thoroughly understood all he said, for if 
she had, I am sure she wouldn’t have stopped me from thrashing 
him as I wished. As it was, however, she did not allow it; and 
though I’m the ast dog to be put out by being contradicted, yet 
of course nobody likes to be be hindered from doing what he has 
set his heart on, and I won’t deny that I was a trifle annoyed at 
being obliged to walk on and leave that cur with a mere verbal 
intimation of what I thought of him. To be so thwarted was 
enough to make most dogs sulky and snappish for the rest of the 
day, and would have been an ample excuse for any subsequent 
exhibition of crossness or intemperate passion on the part of the 
animal aggrieved. My reason for alluding to this incident is 
that it makes all the more striking and meritorious the extra- 
ordinary mildness and self-control which I displayed soon after- 
wards under great provocation; for however repugnant to my 
feelings it is to say a word in the way of bringing forward my own 
virtues, yet still the truth is the truth, and it would be dishonest 
to endeavour to suppress it in this plain statement of facts. 

Unwonted whiffs that came to my nose as we neared home 
raised in my mind suspicions of strange dogs being about the 
place. Of course that made me angry. I had asked none; so 
what right could they have to come? Having hurried in, and 
explored the back passages without detecting anything wrong 
there, I thought I would prosecute my investigations outside also, 
but was disgusted to find that I could not get out of the house, as 
all the doors were shut—which restraint was an additional source 
of irritation to my already ruffled feelings. It was not long, 
however, before two ladies, issuing through a door on to the 
terrace, afforded me the means of exit I desired. Once on the 
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terrace my nose and ears speedily informed me where to go next; 
for doggy sniffs and sounds of strange voices wafted from the 
lawn-tennis ground proclaimed that something out of the common 
must be taking place there, and summoned me to go and see what 
it could be. Accordingly I trotted off to the tennis-ground with- 
out delay; on reaching it I found some people whom I did not 
know playing or looking on at the game, and two — dogs 
established on the grass just as much at their ease as if the place 
belonged to them. 

Evidently it was high time for me to interfere and put things 
to rights. To the strange gentlemen and ladies I had no objec- 
tion to make, as I saw they were friends of the people of the 
house who were there to entertain them. But though these were 
no business of mine, yet concerning the dogs it was quite another 
matter. The reception of all canine guests clearly belongs exclu- 
sively to me, and it was intolerably insolent of these two to he 
thus making themselves at home without the knowledge and 
consent of the dog to whom the place properly belonged. One 
was a collie named Kale; the other was a scrap of a terrier named 
Joe. Not a moment’s reflection was needed to convince me that 
they deserved to be expelled ignominiously on the spot, for the 
presumptious liberty they had taken with my premises ; but as it 
is not my custom to act hastily, or to do anything that can 
appear churlish and inhospitable, I resolved to wait and hear if 
they had any excuses to make, before turning them out. 

I went bustling up towards them, therefore, with my ears 
carried well forward and my tail high in the air, as is my habit 
when there are serious affairs to be attended to. 

I heard my master’s daughter say as I approached: “ Hullo! 
here comes ‘ Mustard’ looking uncommonly business-like. There’ll 
be a row now, if we don’t mind.” 

This shows how little observant of character some people are. 
Such a speech as that might have applied well enough to an ill- 
tempered, combative animal, but ought certainly not to have 
referred to me, especially when uttered by a person who lives in 
the same house as I do, and should therefore have known the 
sweetness of my disposition and the extreme courtesy and gentle- 
ness of my demeanour to other dogs. I sighed as I heard her, 
and thought how ill I was understood ! 

There was no time then, however, to be wasted in regretting 
this want of appreciation, as I had an immediate duty to perform. 
I saw clearly that I owed it to myself to overcome that horror of 
self-assertion which is natural to me, to put my foot down firmly 
at once, and to impress these unmannerly intruders with a proper 
respect for me. 

Under all circumstances I am always conciliatory and polite, so 
I addressed the strangers as pleasantly as possible, and would not 
use any harsh or offensive expressions. I simply said: “ What 
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the mischief are you trash doing here in my domains, eh? I 
never asked you to come!” 

The way they both stuck up their bristles at this, and the 
grumpiness with which they replied, showed at once how un- 
amiable they were, and how little desirous of making friends with 
me. 

“ Who are you calling trash, I should like to know?” growled 
Kale. “When my mistress takes me anywhere, that’s reason 
enough for my being there, and no one need think to get a 
better. Mind your own business, can’t you ?” 

And Joe snarled out: “I don’t believe these are your domains. 
But even if you do belong here, at any rate you can only be a 
low, second-rate dog. You didn’t lunch in the dining-room like 
we did, and that shows that you aren’t fit company for gentlemen 
and ladies.” 

Fancy saying this to a dog who had been washed that day! In 
alluding to my non-appearance in the dining-room, too, the little 
brute had just happened to hit upon a sore point, for the fact is 
that I am not admitted into the front parts of the house, and 
always regard that exclusion as a decided grievance. The subject 
was too delicate to be gone into with this impudent stranger, but 
my blood boiled at the insult he had offered me, and I hada great 
mind to catch him up and shake him like a rat. However, I had 
resolved to keep the peace if possible, so I controlled my feelings 
with a heroic effort, and merely replied, “ What do you mean by 
that, you scum? Do you mean to hint that I am a liar ?” 

“T’m not going to be bothered with explaining my meaning for 
the benefit of stupids who can’t find it out for themselves,” he 
returned, pertly ; “it’s too much to expect a dog to supply con- 
versation, and wits to understand it as well.” 

Evidently it was no use trying to put things on a friendly 
footing with such an ill-conditioned creature as this, and I did not 
hesitate longer to speak my mind plainly to him. 

“Do you call yourself a dog?” I said. ‘ You’re more like a 
toothbrush, to my mind ; just a lump of short bristles that’s ugly 
and useless. If you weren’t such a mite as to be beneath my 
notice, I’d soon give you such a licking as should teach you not to 
come swaggering about here again without my invitation !” 

Meanwhile Kale had walked round and round us impatiently, 
grumbling fiercely, scratching up the grass defiantly, and giving 
every possible sign of hostility. He now stood still, and said to 
me with a sneer, “ Why on earth should anyone care whether you 
invite him or not? I can see that you think yourself a sight 
more important than you need, my fine fellow, and one of those 
that would fetch a deal of money at their own price, but precious 
little at anyone else’s.” 

Clearly he and Joe were one as bad as the other—a couple of 
conceited, ill-humoured, abusive, aggravating creatures, that it 
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was wasted labour to try to conciliate. I was getting tired of the 
unaccountably hostile attitude that tney had chosen to assume 
towards me, and began to think that I had been patient long 
enough under their insults. 

*“* J was washed this morning, and am washed regularly at least 
once a week,” I answered, with dignity; “does anyone take that 
much trouble about you, I should like to know? Whatever my 
value may be, at all events, it’s a good bit more than yours—I’d 
he ashamed to exist at all, if not.” 

*“ You daren’t attempt to prove that!” he growled, furiously. 

“ T’ll show whether I do or not in half a tail-wag,” returned I ; 
“ you may be bigger than me, but let me never bark again, if I’m 
not the better dog of the two.” 

Just then our attention was distracted for a moment by Joe’s 
mistress summoning him to accompany her to a garden lower 
down, where she was going to look at some rhododendrons. 

He complied most unwillingly, using some shockingly bad 
language as he followed her, and saying every spiteful thing he 
could to aggravate Kale and me, as long as he was in hearing. 

“Yah! you two fellows are only cowards for all your big words,” 
was the last observation that he yelped back at us; “ I’ve seen 
better dogs than either of you made of wool and stuck up in a 
shop-window !” 

I walked a few yards after the evil-tongued little cur to give 
him a parting expression of opinion. When I turned round again 
what should I see but Kale, on his hind legs, with his ugly fore- 
paws resting upon my master’s grandson, Mr. Lewis, who lives 
here, and belongs to the household as much as I do myself. 

Now my experience of life has convinced me that all members 
of a household ought always to hang together, and never to 
tolerate more than one dog amongst them (in coming to which 
conclusion, let me observe, that I have been totally uninfluenced 
by jealousy, as that is a passion which I heartily despise, and have 
never given way to) therefore, if Mr. Lewis wanted to make much 
of any dog, it was evidently /, and not an outsider, who was the 
proper object for his caresses. Seeing Kale in the attitude I have 
mentioned, I feared for a moment that Mr. Lewis had invited him 
to assume it, and ran up to the young gentleman to remind him 
of my existence. But I immediately perceived that I was mis- 
taken, and my fears had been unfounded; for, as scon as I 
reached him, he stooped down to pat me, saying, encouragingly : 
“Come on, good old Musty, then,” and as he spoke he patted 
Kale also. 

Of course that speech and action cculd have but one meaning: 
it told me that Kale was taking liberties, and that I was wanted 
to keep him in order; and the pat Mr. Lewis had given him was 
meant to indicate him to me as the object I was to attack. No 
dog in his senses could fail to understand such plain orders as 
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that, and I went for Kale without another word. He, meanwhile, 
like the idiot he is, apparently managed to interpret Mr. Lewis’ 
meaning in just the opposite way, and to take it into his silly 
head that he was being set at me, instead of me at him; so we 
rushed at one another simultaneously, and there was a splendid 
tow-row in less than no time. You see, he was such a quarrelsome 
beggar as never to be happy unless fighting; and, as for me, I 
was naturally glad to have an opportunity of giving vent to my 
hitherto restrained feelings of indignation at the discourtesy he 
had shown, and unwillingness to recognise my rightful position ; 
consequently, we both went to work in good earnest, barking, 
growling, jumping backwards and forwards, and each striving to 
get a good grip upon the other. 

Unluckily, we weren’t left in peace, as people ran to separate us. 
Kale’s mistress seized him round the throat to pull him away whilst 
his master banged vigorously at us right and left, with a lawn- 
tennis bat. He directed his strokes most judgmatically, pretend- 
ing to hit us both alike, while in reality, he took care, as he told 
his wife afterwards, that all the hardest blows should fall upon me 
and not upon Kale; and when I heard him say that, I felt the 
sincerest respect and admiration for him; for I do like a man who 
understands how to do his duty by his own dog properly, even 
though I myself have to suffer for his right feeling. 

I don’t consider that Mr. Lewis behaved equally well towards 
me. After having set me on to fight, he ought to have let me 
have it out comfortably ; instead of which he began lugging me 
off by the tail, whacking me, and telling me to let go of Kale’s 
leg, when I had at last got it between my jaws. Obedience being 
one of my strongest points, of course I tried to obey him instantly ; 
but it was some time before I could accomplish it, in consequence 
of the great difficulty I experienced about getting my teeth open. 
Kale’s hair had become entangled in them to such an entent that 
I could hardly unlock them (which explains what may, at the 
time, have appeared like unwillingness to obey on my part); and 
when after a short delay my mouth was detached forcibly from his 
leg, the former was full of hair, and the latter was bleeding—a 
clear proof of how close the entanglement had been, and how hard 
to undo. 

As soon as we were parted he was dragged off to the stables to 
be confined there, so that we could not get at each other again. 
He was full of fight and ill-feeling, notwithstanding the mark I 
had left on his leg—(which, I was glad to hear, made him lame 
for several days; serve him right for being so offensive and ill- 
mannered ! )—and barked defiance at every step as he withdrew. 
Could I have followed my own inclinations I should have gone too, 
to see his mortification at being shut up, and to make one or two 
remarks that he would have been all the better for hearing ; but I 
was prevented by Mr. Lewis, who would keep on holding me by 
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the tail and thumping me, till it was too late to run after my foe 
and have the pleasure of beholding his involuntary seclusion in 
the stables. I must say I think this was ungrateful of Mr. Lewis, 
considering that I had undertaken the combat entirely on his 
account, and not at all to gratify any private feelings of my own! 

However, a scrimmage is too exhilarating for one to be down in 
the mouth just afterwards, on account of ingratitude, bruises, or 
any trifling annoyances of that sort ; I felt far too brisk and happy 
to wish to show any ill-feeling, and as soon as I was set free, I ran 
about from person to person, snorting, sneezing, rubbing myself 
against them, and in other ways inviting congratulations. I had 
the light-heartedness resulting from that true source of good 
spirits, an approving conscience; for I could not help knowing 
that I had behaved to perfection under exceptionally trying cir- 
cumstances, and had nothing whatever to reproach myself with. 

In this verdict, I am sure all will agree who read this plain, 
impartial account of the affair, wherein I have made manifest my 
habitual sweetness and patience of temper; the blandness, amia- 
bility and desire for peace which [ displayed; the strenuous 
efforts I made to avoid squabbling; the politeness with which I 
spoke; and the fact that I only fought when clearly ordered to do 
so. Considering all this, is it not natural for me to have felt both 
astonished and hurt, at hearing it reported that it was J who was 
chiefly to blame for the row that had occurred? Unassuming as 
I am, yet I have my feelings, and object to have my character un- 
justly aspersed, just as much as anyone else could do; and my 
anxiety to clear myself from an unmerited charge moves me to 
put forward the foregoing personal statement. 

No education-bill, contéining provisions relating to dogs, has 
yet been brought before the legislature; but it is hoped that that 
defect may soon be remedied now that Toby has got into parlia- 
ment. Meanwhile this omission on the part of the educational 
authorities must be my excuse for being unable to write the above 
narrative with my own paw, and having been reduced to dictate it 
to 


E. A. DILLWYN. 




















AN AFTERNOON AT FAIRLAWN. 


By ANNABEL GRAY. 





Let me begin briefly by stating that I, at this period of my 
history, was a young medical student, as totally devoid of senti- 
ment as that class of mortals invariably is. I loved science as a 
mistress—brilliant, capricious, incomprehensible—that evoked my 
curiosity, that frequently evaded my pursuit, but that could 
always teach me something new. I went about the world, not 
seeking whom I could devour, but—knowledge. It was a sphere 
representing to me every form of life save the tender or emo- 
tional one. I liked to observe, to analyse, to form conclusions, 
and dissect folly—and I watched the joys and sorrows of humanity 
—especially of that surrounding me—with a personal indifference 
that was almost brutal. What, then, could there have been in 
such mere marble to have attracted the notice,and even gained the 
friendship of a young Scottish poet, Malcolm Andrews, with a 
beautiful, pensive expression that always made me think of one of 
the angels’ faces in Jacob’s dream, and that his liver must be out 
of order—a man supposed to be steeped in classic literature, with 
the intellect of a Byron and the intuitions of a woman? 

“ Dear friend,” he said to me one day, when I was admiring a tibia 
(we shared the same lodgings), “ you are too cynical, too hard. 
Reserve is the marble of human nature : you will soon harden into 
stone.” 

** And yet I have the critical faculty in a large degree. I know 
the emotions of the human heart are vast studies of absorbing 
interest, but they seem beneath my compassion—or envy. How 
is it, Malcolm? Shall I ever change?” 

It was true. I no more envied a couple luxuriating in the 
delights of the honeymoon, watching the moon rise over the sea, 
their eyes revealing their mutual happiness, than I envied the 
sun sinking in the west, or a kitten playing with its tail. It was 
the interest a doctor might feel in chance patients, but the beating 
of their pulses left mine calm. It seemed as if I moved in a 
world apart, with the indifference of an immortal for mortals. 

* You must fall in love,” said Malcolm, lighting his pipe, “ or 
come with me to Scotland.” 

I smiled. When the mother of our lachrymose Sophia declared 
in strict confidence that her daughter was dying of a broken heart 
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for love of this poet-lodger, I had endeavoured to prove by every 
careful demonstration that a broken heart was an absolutely in- 
correct term, in direct contradiction to every anatomical revela- 
tion. Such an internal fracture must inevitably have caused 
death. Poor child! And if she had expired, what was it but a 
rose too soon withered, and there were other roses 

Scotland was, however, the god of this young poet’s idolatry. 
I determined to draw him out. 

“ Why Scotland ?” 

- “ Because the weather and scenery there are of a nature to bring 

out, by contrast and concentration, noments of the highest sugges- 
tion and rhapsody. There is always something more behind there 
in everything the eye can encompass. No wonder Scotland 
creates artists and poets, whereas other regions towards which the 
world storms, such as Switzerland, remain barren of all results. 
It is the realism that checks the higher flights in all things.” 

This was true. I would not dispute it. 

“ T like realism—it suffices for me. I can enjoy the pleasures 
of this world without trying to solve painful riddles.” 

* Yes,” he said, a little wildly, “ because you are only fit to cut 
up human bodies—to dissect them—to live in hospitals and watch 
the turn of the cruel knife ; to study disease and calmly await the 
oncoming of death to others. Where the poetic temperament 
must exhaust itself in futile sympathy, you remain passive as an 
executioner—cool as a blade of Sheffield steel.” 

* Somebody must do it,” I said, wondering what faculties were 
lying dormant in me, what was missing in my organism. “ I 
have, you say, but little music in my soul. That may account 
for my lack of sympathy.” 

** Music is only music when it suggests, not describes. So is 
poetry, so is all art.” (He had lost £200 in publishing poetry—yet 
he gushed.) “We must reduce it, or rather widen it, to the 
whispers of the soul and our finest emotions, or we lose the trace of 
immortality. You must speak of the infinite, or it dies with the 
first breath.” 

* What about the retired money-lender, Mr. Peters, at Fair- 
lawn?” I ventured to ask. Poets are sensitive, yet he eat more 
than I did, and detested flippancy. 

*T must take you down there, old boy, and introduce you to his 
daughter, Flossie. Ah! when I compare what I am to what she is, 
I feel as if I should have to work hereafter for an eternity to reach 
the sphere allotted to her in virtue of the sublimity of her nature 
—in fact, it seems nothing short of an impersonation of the 
divine—the ideal.” Ted Jones of St. Thomas’ had assured me that 
Flossie was common-place, but pretty, with a weakness for 
fashionable perfumes. I meant to judge for myself. I had 
analysed love scientifically. It seemed to me the most pitiful, 
foolish thing on the face of the earth that men must tremble be- 
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neath a woman’s glance ere they could learn what rapture meant 
—that they should die to possess the rose at her breast, and that 
there was a period in every man’s history when his heart must be 
broken. How I hated such twaddle! But I believed that love 
was like most epidemics—the more we dread it, the more likely 
are we to become its victims. 

* Old Peters wasn’t particular how he made his money, was he ? ” 
I asked, rather abruptly. 

“ You think too ill of the world, Eyre. It is a much better one 
than you doctor fellows fancy.” 

“It strikes me there is immense conceit in you author 
fellows,” I said, dryly. “An art critic told me that at nine years 
he loved gingerbread, which subsequently developed into a pas- 
sion for art. Tant pis pour Vart.” 

* Now you're cynical. Get on your boots and let’s run down to 
Fairlawn for luncheon. I’m quite at home there.” 

Malcolm was so fond of airing his pet theories that it struck me 
he became at times offensively brilliant. But genius inevitably 
has its weaknesses. 

Gautier informs us that he had once a large crop of hair; 
Karr dilates on his garden, flowers, and fishing boats; Soulié is 
proud of his moustache ; and so on ad nauseam. Malcolm had 
left the following stanza on the table, a facile inspiration which 
struck me as rather foolish : 


“ Think not that I reproach thee, 
I would that I might prove 
Alone the aching grief that waits 
On disappointed love. 
Oh, Love, thine image is to me 
A memory of the past, 
Of joys too dear—of hopes too fair-— 
Too beautiful to last.” 


That ‘ beautiful’ reminded me of the happiest efforts of the poet 
Bunn. No wonder Sophia, feeding on such fragments of delicious 
poison, and educated above her position, should have lost her heart 
to Malcolm. Poets, like philosophers, sometimes ripen late. 
Copious volumes, general gloom, profound pessimism—these 
await their St. Martin summer. At present Malcolm was un- 
conscious of his failure. 

We arrived at Fairlawn too late for luncheon. ‘ Afternoon 
tea’ and its mysterious joys awaited us instead, and I was 
hungry. Mrs. Peters received us in state in her richly-furnished 
drawing-room—a mass of white paint, gilding, and scarlet satin. 
She seemed to me lugubrious as a ruin, and by no means at her 
ease. Flossie was charming—a perfect little ray of sunshine, with 
a smile that made me think of spring-time. I also noted that she 
was, in truth, comédienne to the tips of her fingers, and that she 
tacitly ridiculed Malcolm, his long hair, and pensive expression ; 
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but he was not a man whose conceit is easily snuffed out, and such 
is love’s blindness that he still thought she asked for heaven when 
earth more than sufficed. She handed me a cup of scalding tea 
with a coquettish side glance at Malcolm and the least elevation 
of her adorable shoulders. I admire health before anything. I 
have always preferred rosiness, vitality, strength and muscular 
activity, to the cold perfection of any faultless beauty. I was 
delighted with Flossie for looking so healthy, and followed the 
lace trimmings edging her pretty dress, the buckles on her dainty 
shoes, and the beads on her silk stockings with an admiring gaze, 
while Malcolm dreamt of her soul. Has a kitten a soul, or a bur- 
lesque actress, whose lips are ripe for kisses, and who doats on 
puns, a soul, in the poet’s sense? I may he only a common- 
place doctor, but I have read my Plato—I know my Shakespeare. 

As I was drinking Orange Pekoe and eating cake, Mr. Peters 
entered, and went through the process of introduction with several 
charming nymphs and myself. Malcolm he scarcely noticed. 
I longed for a good dinner and my pipe, as a tall young man and 
his sister struggled through the Trovatore duet. The lord of 
the mansion was evidently proud of his daughter. 

*“ Play the variations on ‘ Martha,’” he whispered, drawing his 
chair nearer mine. 

* Oh, pa, dear, I can’t remember them,” said Flossie, coquetting 
with a gentleman standing by her side, who was evidently 
smitten. 

“Play a few. She cost me a sight o’ money, Mr. Eyre—a 
guinea a lesson. She wasn’t one to learn cheaper—her father’s 
own daughter. Strike up a tune, child, before Fagin goes to the 
piano and gives us ‘ Zampa.’” 

‘Fagin,’ thus cruelly alluded to, was a Polish Jew, of extra- 
ordinary musical abilities, who gratified the ears of the company 
for the modest fee of two guineas and his railway fare. He also 
accompanied a lady with blonde curls and a taste for bravura, who 
blundered through ‘Non piu Mesta’ when everybody talked 
their loudest. 

At that moment the door again opened, and a magnificent 
vision (speaking as a costumier) burst on our startled eyes. 

“It’s the Duchess of Walmington, my gracious!” cried Mr. 
Peters, upsetting his egg-shell china cup. “Now, here’s an 
honour for the missus.” 

Mrs. Peters had turned very pale as the duchess approached, 
her hands twitched with emotion; ‘ Fagin’ wheeled round on his 
music-stool, and the last notes of the blonde-haired singer were 
inaudible. 

“Who is she?” I asked, fancying I had seen her before. Pro- 
fessionally speaking, I pronounced the woman in a galloping con- 
sumption. 

“She was only Cissy Stephens in comic parts,” he murmured. 
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“See those diamonds? I bought ’em for the dook. They were a 
weddin’ present. I never could see anythink in her myself, 
doctor ; now can you? My old missus, if she hadn’t a constant 
cold in her head and wouldn’t stick to that pelerine, ’ud be a finer 
woman as she stands in her stockings.” 

“Had the duchess any education ?” I asked. 

Malcolm was now by her side, looking impassioned, and seeking 
inspiration for his new poem. She had a giggle which I knew he 
would dislike ; Duchesses being invariably accredited with fine 
fastidious tastes and perfect breeding. 

“ What’s the good of education? She knew how to better her- 
self, she saw the weak points in a man and nailed him; and she 
always flew at ‘igh game.’ 

“ T attended Miss Stephens once for compound fracture of the 
left arm,” I said. “As Queen of the Fairies, she had a fall 
through the carelessness of a drunken carpenter.” 

The duchess had now discarded the drawing-room for the con- 
servatory. I could see Malcolm playing havoc with Peters’ 
gardenias. Under certain conditions he was nervous. 

“Did you, now? That’s funny. It wasn’t ’igh class society she 
entered, then, where, as my girl says, h’s and a husband are indis- 
pensable—just a Bohemian lot, a rag-tag and bob-tailed crew. 
But she won the dook, after all. Wonderful end for a woman who 
once drove geese home from market, and never spoke the truth 
except by accident.” 

“What you say is strange, Mr. Peters; and yet the more in- 
tellectually inferior a woman is to a man, the more he likes her. 
She’s never dull because she knows nothing; learning saddens. 
His best friends could hardly accuse Andrews, for instance, of too 
much mirth.” 

“Ah! sir. You should see the army of middle-aged educated 
women who are wanting bread, and die off like old cats in garrets. 
It’s a pity they hadn’t emigrated in their youth. They come to 
our place in shoals, whereas women like our duchess riot on the 
fat of the land.” 

“Don’t be prosy, pa, dear,” Flossie was saying, touching his 
shoulder ; and again at sight of her I felt a curious sinking in the 
regions of my chest. “Come out into the garden.” 

She glanced at me. I rose and followed her on to the velvety 
lawn under the trees. 

Her voice positively soothed me like certain portions of German 
music when one is content to listen and dream. 

“ Isn’t this lovely ?” she said, closing her parasol. 

She evidently enjoyed the odorous wealth and abundance of 
the teeming earth, warm, luxurious, overflowing with richness and 
verdure—the fragrant aromatic trees and plants surrounding us. 
I thought her teeth like pearls. Her words left an ineflaceable 
effect on my nerves and senses. I never enjoy a May afternoon 
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without thinking of this especial one, when we were together—I 
seem to inhale again the scent of the lilacs and laburnums, to see 
the white waving chestnut flowers. An indescribable pain @ la 
Werter lingered long in this remembrance, rather, let me say, a 
delicious anguish. Alas! an unconscious influence was awaking 
my dead soul at my poor friend’s expense. 

“When I stand before my looking-glass of a night,” said 
Flossie, with her sweet, mutinous air, “and criticise my features, I 
wonder why—Mr. Andrews thinks I am a goddess, and all that, 
—you don’t.” 

“No, Miss Peters; if nature had turned the tip of your nose 
down instead of up, given you a better modelled chin, finer com- 
plexion, and large saucery eyes, one could understand it.” 

“Oh!” said Flossie, with a little gasp, believing me in earnest. 
“‘ Just fancy a girl’s chances in life being at the mercy of a nose.” 

We had now entered the summer-house. I will not say how 
many times we have entered it since. Suffice it to remark that 
my intercourse with Miss Peters reversed the theories and plans 
laid down for my guidance. Malcolm’s despair found vent in two 
verses that Flossie discovered under her prayer-book in the library 
one fatal Sunday morning which sealed all our fates. For we 
passed a summer at Fairlawn, and the truth at last dawned on 
my friend that she loved me—the nature approaching the ideal 
and divine was after all a frivolous one, preferring a broad- 
shouldered, matter-of-fact lover to the narrow-framed, iconoclastic 
poet. She positively adored my materialism. Could anything be 
more perverse—more utterly incomprehensible and feminine ? 
These were Malcolm’s latest efforts—the pangs of a soul in distress : 

“ And if, in any future years, 
A lonely fate is thine, 
And thou hast still a longing left 
To rest thy hand in mine, 
Should such a life as mine extend 
Its wretched course till then, 
Forget the past —-forgive the past, 
And come to me again.” 

He bore his defeat bravely, and forgave me with tears. Peters 
has bought me a first-class practice, and I married Flossie in the 
autumn. My paternal uncle settled a handsome sum on my 
darling wife, and we are intensely happy. Our happiness was in- 
creased by hearing that Malcolm, touched by Sophia’s affection 
and appreciation of his genius, made her Mrs. Andrews by the 
winter, and they now rent the large drawing-room in her mother’s 
house, where Malcolm reads her his poetry and listens to her 
admiration and criticism. He finds there is no more sympathetic 
listener than a woman who loves, and already enjoys wines and 
cigars with more gusto. Fame and recognition he is sure await 
him ; he poses for a Thinker trying to solve problems that must 
overwhelm the brain of a Socrates. 





LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT. 
By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. 


CHAPTER I. 


Towarps the close of the Second Empire, a small colony of Irish- 
men were living in the Rue de Lacépéde, a street near the Jardin 
des Plantes, in the French capital. The street no longer exists ; 
it was expropriated under the régime of Baron Haussmann, and is 
now, metaphorically speaking, sown over with salt. The house we 
occupied, a pension bourgeoise, was a spacious one, and might have 
heen a convent or a mansion of the ancient nobility in previous 
days. A famous house in its way, for here I firmly believe it was 
that Honoré de Balzac laid the scene of his famous novel, “ Pére 
Goriot.” Madame Bonnery, the landlady, was a charming, courtly, 
elderly dame from the provinces, with a taste for literature and 
money-making. I remember well how the dear amiable woman 
used to tell me of the great sorrow of her life, and as the anec- 
dote illustrates her ruling passions, it will be well to give it. A 
short, squat man, in a snuff-coloured coat, came to her one day to 
seek for lodgings. His eyes were bright, and as he took off his 
hat she noticed that he was bald, with a fringe of silken white 
hair to his broad, round, intellectual forehead. She had no rooms 
to let, and he left. A minute or so afterwards one of her boarders 
rushed in, flushed with excitement. 

*“ What has he been doing in our place? Whom did he come to 
seek ? Mon Dieu! How I wish I had been here! How I grieve 
that I missed him!” 

“Of whom are vou speaking ?” queried Madame Bonnery. 

“Of whom? Of the great poet, of course. Did you not know him?” 

“1 do not understand, I am all amaze,” said Madame Bonnery 
* What great poet ?” 

“ Béranger,” gasped the excited Frenchman. 

The short, squat man in the snuff-coloured coat was the lyrist of 
the Napoleonic legend, the poet of the people, he whose songs 
w. ‘ive as long as the language in which they are written. 

‘madame Bonnery nearly fainted from the excess of her emotion. 
“Had I but the remotest thought that it was he, I would have 
gladly given up my own apartments to him until some others were 
vacant. I would have taken him in for nothing. What a 
misfortune !” 

VoL. XXXIV. i 
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It was, indeed, a misfortune ; the fact that Béranger had lodged 
there would have made the house celebrated and have materially 
added to the income of Madame, for she might have raised her 
rents with a frank countenance, and would have got the increase 
without demur. 

The rents were low, and exactly suited my slender purse. I 
paid ninety-five francs, less than four pounds English, a calendar 
month, and for this modest sum was fed and had a room on the 
first story counting from the stars. This was previous to the 
exhibition of 1867. When that most entertaining of world’s fairs 
was opened, the pension was raised to one hundred and twenty 
francs, owing to the anticipated dearness of provisions and influx of 
visitors. The visitors did not come, and the price of rations in 
the remote district of our residence did not. seem to grow exorbi- 
tant ; but the rent was not lowered subsequently all the same. 

At the time, I was supposed to be studying medicine, but my 
visits were more frequent to those halls of young delight at the 
dancing gardens, known as the Closerie des Lilas, than to the 
wards of the Pity Hospital. As I intend to make an open 
breast of it in these leaves, which properly are to be looked upon 
in the light of confessions, I may here avow that I never took a 
degree, and at this moment am not qualified to vivisect even a 
Norway rat. I eked out subsistence by writing stories and news’ 
letters, but though heroically poor, I had a light heart and 
buoyant spirit, and enjoyed myself with a zest that most million- 
aires would covet. If I did not learn the science of Galen, at 
all events I made acquaintance with the bright and dark sides of 
the most wonderful metropolis in the world ; cultivated the friend-. 
ship of all the eccentric characters of the Pays Latin, and became 
familiar with the masterpieces of French letters. That was the 
happiest and most fruitful period of my career. In the boarding- 
house with me was O’Hea, also a medical student, a tall, thin 
stripling, who had been educated at Nice. He was nephew of an 
Irish law-lord, but in Irish polities took the side which is not 
encouraged by government. Then there was Nick Walsh, a kindly 
painter, with a flowing flaxen beard, and that clearness of com- 
plexion and the high tints so painfully apparent in those whom 
consumption has marked for its own. Poor Nick had his 
celebrity. He was arrested once in Dublin, and thrown into 
prison on suspicion of being the Fenian head-centre, James 
Stephens. This adventure sickened him with his native country, 
and he vowed he would leave it, never to return until it was more 
settled, and he had become a great man. I think he was right to 
leave Ireland ; it is hardly the field for the artist with brush or 
chisel or pen; there is no present fair remuneration in the island, 
and but dun prospect of a better future for those who pursue 
callings unconnected with trade or politics. Nick passed most of 
his time in the Luxembourg gallery, or in the Cluny Hotel; his 
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favourite hero was Francis I.—how intimate I am with the long 
nose of that monarch—and him he put on canvas in every attitude 
that he could have ever assumed, and in every part that he might 
have been imagined to have played—prancing on a barb or praying 
in an oratory, rebuking a jester or receiving an ambassador, kneeling 
to his lady-love or wearing Jove’s aspect on the throne; at the 
chase, in battle, in the ball-room. I should know it, for I have 
watched my friend’s pictures grow under his hands. I served him 
as model, helped him with the composition of his groups, and 
gave an odd hint as to colour, which won undeserved esteem for 
my judgment, for my notions coincided with hisown. The truth 
is we were both mad on the Veronese. Nick was not marvellous as 
a draughtsman, but he did pride himself on being a colourist. He 
had two weak points: he could invest a work with artistic merit, 
but he could not sell it, and he never could pick up a foreign 
language. Every alternate three months he spent in Florence. 
At Paris he was everlastingly extolling the city by the Arno, the 
glorious Uffizi Palace, and the entrancing promenades, where he 
could so readily chat with friends in that soft Italian tongue. At 
Florence he was lost in admiration of the city by the Seine, the 
affluent Louvre, and the unrivalled boulevards ; and then, you must 
admit, French was the only true medium for conversation ; it was 
a civilised mode of speech not like this enervated Italian. 

Another Irishman, who had his nook in the Pension Bonnery, 
which he visited now and then, but whose fixed residence was in 
the more fashionable quarter of the town, was the Hon. Denis 
Arthur Bingham, a brother to Lord Clanmorris. This gentleman 
at the time was Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
of a London military paper. The last Irishman in our colony was 
undoubtedly not the least, John Mitchel, and as he fills a page in 
contemporary history, I will be pardoned for according him more 
space than the others. 

It may be remembered that he was the leader of the extreme 
section of the Young Ireland party in 1848, and had been sentenced 
to transportation for treason-felony. He spent five years in 
various prisons in Spike Island, Bermuda and Van Dieman’s 
Land, and subsequently escaped to New York. Going down 
south, he settled in Richmond, and became a fierce partisan of 
the cause of the Confederacy, to which he sacrificed the lives of two 
of his sons. He died in Ireland some years ago, a few days after 
his return from banishment, and almost on the very morning 
that he was placed at the triumphant head of the poll as a knight 
of the shire for Tipperary. In passing, I may say, from what I knew 
of the man, he would never have taken his seat had he survived. 
In all likelihood there would have been a scene in the House, as 
he would decidedly have declined to subscribe to the oath of 
allegiance. Nor, considering his antecedents, is it clear that he 
could have quietly subsided on a bench of St. Stephen’s, con- 

42 
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sistently with his declared principles. His constituency did 
not then care a fig if he never darkened the threshold of the 
palace of Westminster with his presence. This was before the 
epoch of the land agitation. 

In Mitchel a great writer was lost. His style was as strong and 
clear as that of Swift or Bolingbroke, his logic forcible, his humour 
cutting, his sarcasm merciless, and withal he could soar into realms 
of imagination, the most purely poetic, or unbend from his 
accustomed rigidity, and indulge in passages of florid description 
that might turn many a word-painter by vocation greer with 
envy. His short life of Clarence Mangan is one of the most 
touching pieces of biography with which I am acquainted, and his 
portrait of a Creole beauty in his Jail Journal, is perfect—one to 
bring up a vision of luscious loveliness as first perused, and to 
dwell in the memory for ever after. In person, Mitchel was tall 
and gaunt; his eyes were grey and piercing, his expression of 
countenance self-contained, if not saturnine, his features bony and 
sallow, with an inclining to the tan tint; high cheeks and 
determined chin, short and grizzled whiskers, and a thick moustache 
complete his photograph, as he was when I met him. ‘In manner, 
he was reserved, as unlike the Celt as may be; indeed he was not 
a Celt, but one of the Ulster stock, and in his accent and his 
deliberate and distinct enunciation, his northern birth and train- 
ing were traceable. He was the son of a Unitarian clergyman, 
but in matters of religion, of which he seldom spoke, he was 
tolerant and broad-minded. In reading, he held the paper as if 
short-sighted, but about this there was a peculiarity. Mitchel 
used his right eye for reading, his left for looking at objects at a 
distance—he had one for the study and one for society, for 
the simple and very good reason that they were of different foci. 
His nose was slightly disfigured, owing to a blow he had received 
some seven years before, while felling timber in Tennessee, before 
he had acquired the trick of handling an axe. He was leading a 
quiet, bachelor life in Paris, his family being in the United States, 
and acted as correspondent for a New York daily paper of Demo- 
cratic (which there means Conservative) tone belonging to one 
Wood. His room was on the same landing as mine, and there, or 
in mine, we held mild symposia of nights in company with any 
of our fellow-lodgers who chose to call. This grim conspirator of 
such cynical severity, when aught offended his sense of right, 
could be affable, and even communicative at times. But he never 
gushed or invited advances; he was always dignified, highly 
polished in demeanour, and hospitable without obtruding his 
hospitality. He was very fond of having the young fellows in his 
sanctum, and liked to elicit our views on passing events—to “draw 
us out ” I believe is the locution by which the process is known— 
and, by my troth! we were free to the verge of audacity in our 
criticisms on statesmanship, the belles-lettres, the follies of fashion, 
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and the tendency of the age to Byzantine putrefaction. A young 
American aitist, since settled in London, Charles Morgan, who 
had fought on the Federal side in the Civil War, and a young 
Irishman, who had made a campaign in the service of the Holy 
See, were his ordinary guests. 

How Mitchel used to relish the recital of their whimsical 
adventures in Paris streets, as he sat comfortably enjoying his 
pipe in his cosy chamber, his feet resting American-wise on top 
of the German stove, and an ungainly old drab sombrero of 
some soft material keeping his unbent countenance in shade. 
And he used to tell his anecdotes, too, and they were capital and 
more effective than I could hope to make them from the dry 
manner in which they were told. I recollect one. 

“ East Tennessee is a delightful country,” said he, “I spent two 
years in its remotest part, in a sweet valley up in the mountains, 
hunting and farming. I had a charming corner of ground, about 
two hundred acres, in the embrace of a rushing stream. The 
district was thinly settled, and the people rough as you please, 
but honest, frank, manly fellows. A little thing created a sensa- 
tion in that community, and they wondered what brought a 
stranger like me amongst them. I found that a report was soon 
put in circulation that I had discovered a mine, and was going to 
make all their fortunes. I needn’t tell you the mine was never 
worked. But they became very inquisitive about my religion. I 
rode to the post-office one day. 

“* We was remarking up in here, sir,’ said the post-master, 
‘that you weren’t in the Methodist Church, where we had a fine 
preacher yesterday.’ 

“¢ Reason why,’ I answered, ‘ because I’m not a Methodist.’ 

““*Nor in the other church, the Presbyterian,’ continued the 
postmaster. 

“*No. Reason why, I am not a Presbyterian !’ 

“ Then said he, scratching his head, ‘ What were you in the old 
country ?’ 

“¢ An unworthy member of the Pagan persuasion,’ I answered. 

“The Tennessean looked mystified. ‘ Wall I never,’ said he at 
last, ‘are there many of yourn over thar?’ 

“¢ Yes,’ I answered, ‘I was a pillar of that church,’ and put 
spurs to my horse.” 

Mitchel was a fervent hater, and did not dissemble his feelings 
of any man, but said out boldly and at once his opinions of him if 
challenged. I happened to mention on one occasion the name of a 
popular advocate in Ireland, who pretended to an intense affection 
for the cause with which the Young Irelander had been identified. 

“There is not an honest bone in that man’s body,” was his 
instant remark. 

Again, the name of an Oxford professor, garrulous on philan- 
thropy, turned up in discourse. 
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“When I read anything from his pen, I always know him for an 
impostor,” was his ready comment. 

I told him of an Irishman who had gained a fortune in a dis- 
tant colony, and had come home to make his wealth a stepping- 
stone to such social eminence as attaches to the representation of 
a corrupt borough. 

“Infernal rascal!” was his ejaculation—a favourite phrase of 
his for all that was bad and base in humanity. In his epistles to 
the New York Journal, he was inveighing with much bitterness 
against the administration of the Empire, and I seized an oppor- 
tunity to allude to it delicately, saying it seemed to be his destiny 
to be always in opposition. 

“ Yes,” he acquiesced, with a short laugh; “ I was discontented 
in Ireland, I saw much to displease me in the United States, and 
I suppose, if I were here long enough, I would get myself into hot 
water, too, and be shown to the frontier, if not to Cayenne.” 

He suffered much from asthma, the disease which ultimately 
carried him off. Talking once of his malady, which obliged him 
often to court repose in an armchair instead of in bed, he admitted 
that the sentence of deportation which consigned him to a dry 
climate had been the means of prolonging his days, so that the 
British Government, in seeking to inflict a punishment, had 
actually done him an unintentional service. 

** A queer way you have of showing your gratitude,” ventured I. 

He chuckled as he pleaded guilty to the impeachment. When 
he was tired of our company, he courteously dismissed us, and long 
after, in the watches of the night, I could hear him pacing in his 
room, for it was his habit to waste the midnight oil, and in the 
still, lone hours beyond the twelve, when his thoughts were at the 
richest, and there was nothing to disturb them, his most vigorous 
letters were written. 

Vividly I remember the day Mitchel left Paris. He called me 
into his room and said, “ You are not too well off. Would you 
like to earn a little money ?” 

* Most certainly. Grateful for the chance.” 

“Tam going back to America, and have been asked to find a substi- 
tute to do work similar to what I have been doing for Wood’s paper. 
Would you accept four pounds English for two letters a week ?” 

“ Only too delighted.” 

Here was a windfall. Four pounds, one hundred francs, a week 
—more than I could live upon for a month! In fancy what 
parties to St. Cloud I meditated, how I could astound less fortu- 
nate comrades with my munificence. Why, I could choose a bill of 
fare with the best, and quaff generous wine, with the grape blood 
in it, not the thin liquid of the boarding-house. Who knows 
what this engagement might lead to? It was the first step upon 
the ladder. I should assuredly become famous, and in a vista not 
remote I already saw myself sitting in my box at the opera, driving 
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my mail phaeton in the Bois, lounging into the Jockey Club, 
courted by the wits of the period and bandying epigram for 
epigrain, honoured, peradventure, one auspicious morning with a 
three line paragraph in the Figaro or Gaulois! Oh, youth, thou 
time of rosy illusion, when hope takes the tinge of reality, what 
an unconscionable cheat thou art! 

Mitchel broke in upon my waking dream with an account of a 
farewell visit he had paid to the Irish College. “ Those youthful 
seminarists,” he said, “appear to be fine fellows. I am afraid 
both they and I transgressed rules. They gathered round me and 
gave me a most unecclesiastical cheer, and I made them a short 
speech in return, which was hardly tinctured with theology. As I 
am leaving after dinner, you had better take this bottle of brandy, 
what is left of it, and also the logs which are in my cupboard.” 

And the member of the Jockey Club, who had been driving by 
the Lake to get up an appetite for a banquet of the Lucullus kind 
previous to lolling into the temple of harmony to hint super- 
cilious exceptions to the reigning prima donna, opened the cup- 
board, stooped, and loading himself with an armful of faggots, 
conveyed them across the landing to his own narrow chamber. As 
night fell, we mustered in Mitchel’s room to bid him good-bye. 

** My friends,” he said, “ I would give you a parting glass, but I 
cannot unless O’Shea will oblige.” 

O’Shea did oblige out of what remained in a certain agua vite 
bottle, and the man who had won so much upon our impression- 
able souls, shortly after, muffled in his bravo-like cloak, disap- 
peared in the twilight on his way to the railway station for Havre. 
It was the last I saw of John Mitchel. I was sorry to have to say 
adieu to one I had learned to love, but how jubilant the thought 
that I at length was connected with a leading diurnal organ of 
public opinion, even though it was but a New York one. 


CHAPTER II. 


I WORKED assiduously for that Transatlantic paper—its title I now 
forget, nor can I even say whether its proprietor’s Christian name 
was Fernando or Benjamin—expending much pains on the open- 
ing letter. To my extreme gratification, when the sheet came 
back to Paris with that letter in it, there was a headed notice 
under the leading articles—a “ leaderkin,” my friend, Mr. Godfrey 
Turner, who is a stickler for the purity of English, would call it— 
drawing attention to the brilliancy, the wit, the discrimination of 
the production. “We have always been lucky in our European 
correspondents,” said the Manhattan editor, “ the last was a gentle- 
man of world-wide reputation ; and he who steps into his shoes is 
no unworthy successor, as his admirable communication in another 
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portion of our present impression conclusively testifies. He is 
one of the brightest and most level-headed of writers.” My head 
was not level when I read that compliment. It revolved with the 
vertigo of elation, was upside down, sloping, perpendicular, any- 
thing but level. I was seriously thinking of putting a team of 
thoroughbreds instead of cock-tails to that mail-phaeton in pros- 
pectu, and of commissioning Nick Walsh to paint a historical por- 
trait of myself. But the four pounds a-week did not come with a 
pleasant punctuality, and the conviction forced itself gradually 
upon me that panegyric does not make the pot boil. I waited for 
a reasonable time and sent a polite reminder to the office. <A 
month’s delay. No answer. I repeated my application in a 
business shape. Again no answer. As a final resort, for I was 
getting into low water, having lapsed into extravagance on the 
strength of the immense fortune into which | had fallen, I sent a 
missive, somewhat in the following form, to the man Wood, whose 
Christian name I cannot recall :— 


“ Dear Sir,— Yesterday afternoon, as I was walking on the Italian boulevard, I 
met a lady friend of surpassing beauty, and virginal candour—I am sure you would 
like her—and she asked me to pay for her a glass of vermouth. Being gallant, I 
could not refuse. Vermouth is an appetiser. A dinner followed. I flatter myself 1 
can order a good dinner. Delicate viands demand generous wine. After the repast 
came liqueurs, coffees; for myself, cigars; for Madame, a choice bouquet from a 
passing flower-girl. We moved to the terrace of the café, met some of my lady 
friend’s lady friends, and uncorked sundry bottles of the Veuve Cliquot’s rarest 
vintage. The bill was presented—a habit they have here. It was one hundred and 
twenty francs. ‘Bah,’ I said, ‘a mere detail. Mr. Wood, of New York, owes me 
a thousand franes ; besides, do you know who I am? I am one of the brightest and 
most level-headed of writers; read it for yourself. You should consider it an 
honour to have me in your books.’ And how, think you, did the caitiff act? He 
called me an impudent swindler, a vile impostor, and shed man;; other aspersions on 
my character. ‘The waiters scorned me, the ladies laughed, and, ultimately, a police 
officer laid his hand upon my collar, and conducted me to the cells. Iam now pimng 
there, in tremulous anticipation of my trial. Will you kindly help a dull and ver- 
tical-headed martyr out of his loathsome captivity ?” 


The money came by next mail, but the man whose Christian 
name I forget had the un-Christian wickedness to publish my 
appeal in full. His paper, whose title I cannot recall, passed the 
same week into other hands, and thus ended my connection with 
the press of the great United States. Therefrom I deduce a maxim 
for the guidance of young writers, for these confessions are in- 
tended to be didactic as well as diverting: never contribute to a 
paper on the other side of the globe unless you have a guarantee 
of its solvency, and the honour of its owners, or unless you ave 
paid mm advance. A threat that you will annihilate a man, 
unless he discharges his debts, is toned down to the gentlest of 
remonstrances in its passage across three thousand miles of ocean. 

Of course, there were others besides Irishmen in the Pensiov. 
We had two or three young Frenchmen who were walking the 
hospitals, a law-student, and a student in pharmacy—for this was 
the quarter of the schools—a Russian, whose sole object was to 
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learn French for commercial purposes, a semi-civilised Roumanian, 
who believed himself to be another Demosthenes, and Axel Klint, 
a grave and honest Dane, who was visiting foreign lands and 
making notes of their manners, previous to filling a professorial 
chair in Copenhagen. He knew the maiden he was to marry 
when he went back, the match had been made by their respective 
parents; he knew the house he would occupy, and the stipend—- 
some eighty pounds per annum—-on which he would have to rear 
the family which is indispensable to the happiness of every grave 
and honest Danish household. He knew, I think, the exact spot 
of earth in which he would be buried when he had run through 
the methodical round of his phlegmatic being. His wants were 
few, his aspirations humble, yet, looking back, to-day I feel that he 
has hada more desirable lot than those of his co-mates whose 
spirits were torn by the restless longing to do something and be 
somebody, supposing it were only to drive a mail-phaeton of their 
own, and be hailed as the author of a comedietta. 

This sojourn in Paris had many fascinations. One was in the 
movement, one felt that he lived and did not merely vegetate. It 
was not academic, but there were lessons to be learned in every 
stone wall glowing with historic memories; and when the wish 
was uppermost one could add to his stores of knowledge as freely 
and perseveringly as if in a hermitage. That most useful of all 
lore, the knowledge of mankind, was to be amassed. By attri- 
tion with eager and sprightly minds, intelligence was awakened 
and emulation enkindled. There was every aid for acquiring 
polish without degenerating into priggishness. Thrown, as we 
were, into the midst of Bohemian society, we naturally made the 
acquaintance of many of the turbulent denizens of the neigh- 
bourhood, who were anxious to build up Constitutions when they 
should be attending to their lectures in the Sorbonne or elsewhere. 
The student is in chronic opposition, and at this period disaffection 
to the Empire was the mode. There was one medical student, a 
certain Raoul Rigault, who singled himself out from his fellows 
by the irregularity of his habits, the extravagance of his loud talk 
and his demented antipathy to the existing government, and to 
all systems of religion. He had his little notoriety, and ——— 
those of his associates who regarded him as a coming man, he 
had his following of parasites. The story was told of him one day 
that he had been dragged out of the Luxembourg Gardens be- 
cause he had made proclamation of his bold patriotism by hissing 
Partant pour la Syrie as it was played by a military band which 
was amusing the public. There was another story that he had 
called out calotin—a term of opprobrium for priests—as a man in 
soutane and round-topped, wide-brimmed clerical hat walked in- 
offensively by. But the man happened to be a sturdy native of 
Munster, who had not yet received his tonsure, and the prompt- 
ings of the flesh being stronger in him than the meekness of the 
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Lord, he turned round, tucked up his sowtane, and gave his insulter 
such asound drubbing as taught him to keep a civil tongue in his 
head to ecclesiastics for the rest of that day. There was another 
cock of the students’ roost, one Gambetta, a burly, boisterous 
Gascon advocate, who frequented the Café Procope and shook its 
chandeliers with his vibrating periods. A long, lanky, sallow- 
faced writer on the minor journals, one who had been a clerk of 
the municipality before he took up the mordant pen of the 
pamphleteer, was spoken of as likely to create a stir. His name 
was Rochefort, he had a bulging, bomb-like forehead, a pretty wit, 
keen as a lancet, a title in his family, but not many centimes 
in his pocket. So poor was he that the tradition ran in the 
quarter that he and a companion were accustomed to play 
dominoes for the odd lumps of sugar furnished with cheap cups 
of black coffee. Wandering about the gardens, the museums, the 
gymnasia, the lecture-halls, or the reading-rooms, and the night 
resorts of the Latin land, I came in contact with many of those 
who were destined to take prominent parts in the terrible events 
of that tremendous drama, which was then being subterraneanly 
rehearsed. There was an indefinable something in the air which 
presaged the storm ; here and there were signs that the mercury 
was in ebullition; people spoke prudently in public but violently 
in secret ; apart from the bourgeois, whose engrossing care was 
his own comfort, the butterfly of fashion and the foreigner, there 
was a strong under-element of inquietude, seething and churning. 
Working Paris wore a look of sulky defiance, and the connoisseurs 
in those things whispered that the periodical Revolution had al- 
most come due. On the surface all was gay and sunshiny. Luxurious 
equipages rolled on the Champs Elysées, music rang out by the 
fountain in the Palais Royal, Dumas wrote novels and Sardou 
wrote comedies, the Tuileries flashed light from every window, 
there were receptions where fair women hung upon the arms of 
brave men, and reviews of troops in resplendent uniforms, and 
I— for one is not debarred by the ves angustew domi from that in 
France—had the chance when I chose of exchanging my careless 
student attire for the conventional swallow-tail, and mixing in the 
refined assemblies of the Faubourg St. Germain. Even in our own 
Pension we had our weekly dances—charming gatherings they 
were, none the less charming for being conducted economically — 
but they wrought havoc upon some of our hearts. 

The Russian, O’Hea, Walsh and myself simultaneously fell head 
and ears in love—but not with the same siren. The Russian 
proposed to a lady of mature age who had a marriageable daugh- 
ter. The lady was flattered, but had to decline, as it transpired 
she had a husband already living. Russians cannot have much 
fortitude. The disappointed swain got drunk for three days. The 
remedy was effectual. When he recovered his senses, he 
thought no more of his idol. O’Hea was hit very hard by 
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a petite Bretonne with black orbs beady and blazing but myopic. 
I undertook to negotiate my friend’s suit. 

The damsel and her guardian were willing until I told them 
that O’Hea was only possessed of a small annuity, and had a here- 
ditary tendency to insanity. The former piece of information 
would have been sufficient, for although mademoiselle had the no- 
biliary particle, she had no dowry. O’Hea I dissuaded from his devo- 
tedness by the assurance that it would be the height of folly for him, 
a short-sighted man, to wed a short-sighted woman—it would be 
a case of the blind leading the blind, a downright cruelty to a 
possible progeny—and furthermore, the attitude of a six-footer 
helping a duodecimo Venus hardly up to his elbows over a gutter 
would be ridiculous. The engagement was broken off, and I was 
happy in the consciousness that it was better for both parties. To 
the present, I do not regret my pious lie about the hereditary 
insanity. There was no difficulty with Walsh; he was too disin- 
terested to link the fate of her he adored with his, while his source 
of livelihood was precarious. Like a philosopher he shut himself up 
in his atelier, and read the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 
But he had a solace that was denied to the rest of us. He adorned 
the walls of his room with sketches of his imamorata in pencil, 
charcoal, sepia, water colours, and oils. Art, for those who are of 
its true disciples, is the supreme consolatrix. My siren could not 
sing nor finger the piano—a blessing; but what a springy step in 
a galop, what a frank, hearty manner, what a captivating smile, 
and how pleadingly she used to follow me with the limpid, moist 
gaze of affection wherever I moved! Tfaith, without conceit, she 
fell in love with me first. She was a willowy brunette, not highly 
educated or accomplished, but the makings of an excellent house- 
wife. Her father was a Marquis, with all the aniline dyes in his 
blood, but, like many of the patricians of the Bourbon creation, 
without fortune. The witching Caroline had a small portion of 
thirty thousand franes, and I had nothing more tangible than my 
expectations. I formally proposed, and the morning after I had 
dispatched my protocol was aroused by a tapping at the door of 
my lodging in the attic. I asked who was there, and was 
answered in a voice which struck me as that of the aged sire of 
my beloved. What a fluttering in my bosom ! 

“ Pardon, mon cher Monsieur, ayez la bonté de m’attendre un 
imstant.” 

This is abrupt, I thought. He might have given me notice of 
his coming, but I suppose it is their French usage, and the artful 
patriarch wished to ascertain if I was an early riser. I hastily 
threw on a dressing-gown, and, opening the door, made a bow of 
the Sir Charles Grandison depth, and said suavely :— 

“ Monsieur le Marquis, faites-~moi Vhonneur d’entrer.” 

“ Ah! my dear sir, you knowmethen. I am indeed a Marquis, 
the great man himself ennobled me, but I have not used the title 
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since I fell upon evil days. The butler below, a friend of mine, 
told me you hada generous heart and some old clothes which you 
would be sure to give in charity to a veteran of the First Empire.” 

The miscreant! And yet why should I blame the unfortunate 
veteran ; it was not his fault and I trust I will be forgiven, if I 
lost my temper and sent him away empty-handed, by those who 
have experienced what it is to be bound in the firm bonds of a 
huge and holy attachment. I had not long to wait for an answer 
to my proposal; it came—a rejection—in the handwriting of my 
darling’s mother, the Marchioness, enclosed in an envelope with a 
red seal big as a crown-piece crusted over with armorial bearings. 
The dear creature was sadly cut up, I was told, and in conscience 
so was I, but my pride came to my relief. Where is Caroline, 
now? Is she a mother, or a mother abbess, or does she comb the 
tresses of Saint Catherizie? I cannot picture her dead, for she had 
a healthy constitution, and came of a long-lived race. Wherever 
she is I wish her all gifts that are good and gracious, and think of 
her with fondness. I have never grieved that I was the victim of 
an unrequited infatuation. The grande passion filled me with a 
delicious ecstacy, gave golden visions to my mental view and 
kept me straight while it lasted. 

In the course of my strolls through the quarter, I came across 
one of the staff of the Gaulois, a master of piquant style, Eugéne 
G . He wrote the social article on the opening page of the 
paper twice a week. He had been trained for the church, but had 
quitted the seminary, which had small attractions for him, to 
join the Pontifical Zouaves. After the affair at Mentana, he 
returned to France and wrote a novel which displayed much archzo- 
logical research, but gave no token of those sly satiric touches 
which recommended him to the notice of the conductors of the 
daily which was running Villemessant’s Figaro so close in its own 
department. We grew familiar, and he confided to me that he 
had a grand idea. He had secured a capitalist who had been to the 
United States, and had prevailed on him to embark his money 
in the establishment of a newspaper of a novel type in Paris, since 
it would combine the best features of the English, American, and 
French press. He engaged me to write the fewilleton, which I 
forthwith set about. The title was settled, “ La Cocarde Verte,” 
and enormous yellow placards with the name of the proposed 
organ, La Journée, and the list of intending contributors, including, 
if I remember aright, such worthies as Edmond About, Francisque 
Sarcey, Jules Claretie, the brothers de Fonvielle, and Léon Cahun, 
were posted about the city. A meeting of the staff of La Journée 
to plan out the first number was convoked one evening in a 
private salon at Brébant’s. There were “cakes and ale,” and 
Havannahs of a superior brand, and quite a galaxy of literary 
notabilities came together. G—— was full of his project and 
mighty fu’s. He made arrangements for his introductory leader, 
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his theatrical and musical criticisms, his reviews, chroniques, and 
faits divers, and at last he called on me to say had I my copy ready. 

** Had no notification it was wanted so soon.” 

He put on a fine fury, and threatened that he would hold me 
accountable, under a penalty of twenty thousand frances, if I had 
not the first instalment in the printer’s hands by the following 
Thursday. 

* Soit,” I answered, “ it shall be forthcoming,” but I was puzzled 
to make out where he would get that twenty thousand francs, 
should anything occur to prevent me from fulfilling my promise. 

Thenthe curtains were closely drawn, the doors shut, the key-holes: 
stuffed, the gas lowered, and a slim gentleman, with an Italian 
name, stood out in the middle of the sumptuous apartment, amid 
a hush of expectation. What was the meaning of this? Were 
they going to celebrate some modern form of Eleusinian mysteries ? 
[ was not long left in suspense. The Italian recited an ode of 
the exiled Victor Hugo. That was the explanation of all these 
precautions. The recitation was given in a subdued voice, and 
was not remarkably good, but the applause, if muffled, was intense, 
and there was a thrill of compressed excitement on every lip, and 
a flash of frenetic sympathy in every eye. These Frenchmen were 
tasting forbidden fruit. That was the secret of their animation. 
From this, some notion may be drawn of the malcontent forces, 
which were silently operating under the doomed empire. 

Léon Cahun and I “ stewed” over “ La Cocarde Verte,” and had 
the instalment ready at the appointed hour, but La Journée 
never lit up the horizon. The capitalist tired of dipping into his 
purse. Your average Frenchman, while extravagant in matters 
of show, is parsimonious at bottom, and utterly lacks the audacity 
of the speculator. As for G , he disappeared no one knew 
how or whither, but he managed to get in my debt, where he still 
remains, before he vanished. He may have been more to be pitied 
than condemned; but I fear me much he was slightly a humbug. 

George Loyes, a vivacious Burgundian chum of mine, was then 
pushing his way to the front as an artist. He has since won a 
deserved fame in England—for he has unwearying industry and 
a weird vein of originality—by landscape drawings, in which 
daring effects of light and shade are skilfully brought out, in the 
Illustrated London News and the Graphic. Those who remember 
the signature, “ Montbard,” will recognise his pencil. In our 
joyous circle he was best known as Apollo; the beamy god of the 
bow and lyre, and I struck up an alliance, and ingenious were the 
shifts we were sometimes put to, in order to raise funds for some 
coveted merrymaking in delectable Saint Cloud, or a trip to the 
painters’ retreat of Barbizon, on the edge of the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. One innocent device of ours was to invent the history of some 
foreigner of strange antecedents, who had dropped in upon the 
capital of pleasure to squander his gold, establish a religion, ex~ 
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pound a startling scientific theory, exploit an undreamt-of motive 
power, or exhibit some impossible beast from an unexplored region. 
Apollo supplied the sketches, and I the text, and as often as not 
the one suggested the other. These were given in a weekly 
journal, called the Chronique Illustrée, and the ready reward that 
sweetens toil lent inspiration to the collaboratewrs. In turn, we 
mystified the lieges with an account of the Botocudos Indian who 
lived upon pounded chalcedony, of the four-legged birds from the 
interior of New Guinea, of the field-piece which could be tran- 
sported through the ether from one position to another by the 
simple revolution of its own wheels, and of the human being who 
had been frozen in the Antartic circle fifty years before, but had 
providentially been thawed back into vitality and juvenility. 
Apollo occupied with his mother the first floor over the renowned 
Mére Moreau’s, a house in a passage between the quay and the Rue 
de Rivoli, where prunes, cerises, and other varieties of fruity tid- 
bits steeped in rectified spirit were dispensed by barmaids—-the 
first of the craft in Paris—to idlers of capricious palate. I called 
on him one forenoon to consult as to the illustrations to a story 
of mine, “The Autobiography of a White Cravat,” and met a big, 
boisterous, broad-shouldered young fellow, with crisp black hair 
and a laughing red face, who was descending the stairs three steps 
at a time. 

“Who is your friend, Apollo?” I asked. 

* A journalist, mon cher ; there is his card on the table.” 

I read Victor Noir in script, and scribbled underneath an 
address at Nueilly (sic), an error gross as that of the Englishman 
who would put the “e” before the “u” in Tuesday. 

“ He, a journalist! Why he cannot spell.” 

“ Just so, that is his certificate of identity ; but he is smart and 
good-natured as a great Newfoundland that he is, and is liberal 
with passes for the theatres where he has his entrées. Tiens! The 
other night Tricot asked him for an order, and he wrote it on 
the spot. ‘But the orthography is all wrong,’ said Tricot. ‘So 
much the better, cried Noir, with a guffaw, ‘they'll know it is 
not a forgery.’” 

The real name of this jocund, full-blooded young giant was 
Salmon. His elder brother, Louis, had served in the Crimea, and 
a volume of his, narrating the exploits and quaint deviltries of 
the Zouaves in the campaign was as great a favourite with Napoleon 
as Gleig’s “ Subaltern” with the Iron Duke. Destiny uses queer 
agents to compass its ends. Who could have foreseen that on 
the life of the overgrown boy I had casually crossed would hinge 
the fortunes of an Empire, and that the pistol-shot which gave 
premature quietus to ‘this great Newfoundland would precipitate 
the funeral volley over the grave of the Bonaparte dynasty? Yet 
even so it was. 

(To be continued.) 

















COME TO THE CLIFFS. 
By EDMOND MORRIS. 


ComE to the cliffs, my maid, with me, 
The heat of the harvest day is oer, 
The sun sits red on the burnished sea 
And rosy sunbeams are on the shore. 
Oh, fair is the hour when the day is done 
And the faint, fresh breeze of evening blows ; 
Oh, fair is the sea when the harvest sun 
To sleep on the verge of the waters goes ; 
Come to the cliffs, my maid, with me, 
The heat of the autumn day is o’er, 
Red sets the sun on the burnished sea 
And golden sunlight is on the shore. 


’ We'll sit where the rocks tower high and steep, 
And the foamy waves to the crag below 
Roll gorgeously in o’er the great, wild deep 
In soft, white ridges, like drifted snow. 
We'll rest us together, side by side, 
Thy small, white hand I will take in mine, 
And Ill look till the flush on the sea will have died, 
My eternal truth in thy eyes of wine. 
Come to the cliffs, my maid, with me, 
It is sunset hour and the eve is fair: 
We'll be happy as two in this world can be, 
Alone in the exquisite solitude there. 


I'll show thee the ocean, vast and far, 
As vast and far as our eyes can see, 

And I'll tell thee those realms, though full they are, 
Are not half so full as my love for thee. 

The sun, I will show thee, my beautiful one, 
Just half-way down in the fiery wave, 

And I'll tell thee I'll love till my life, like that sun, 
{s a vanishing orb on the verge of the grave. 

Come to the cliffs, my maid, with me, 
The sun droops low in the rosy west, 

And I'll tell thee my love on the rocks o’er the sea, 
While the sunset sleeps on the water’s breast. 
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We'll not always be young, as we are to-day : 
As fleet as wind will the years pass o’er: 
The days of our youth will fly fast away, 
And the season of love will be there no more. 
Let me clasp thy soft, white hand in mine, 
Let me dwell on thy face while the face is fair, 
Let me gaze in the waves of the eyes of wine 
While the light of the pure, young soul is there. 
Come to the cliffs, my maid, with me 
It is golden sunset on sea and shore: 
The days of our youth like the wind will flee, 
And the season of love will come back no more. 


I marvel much, when this world is o’er 
And we pass te the world that is to be, 
Shall we find any ocean and rock-bound shore, 
Shall we see any sunset on the sea ? 
At eve, shall we sit on the cliffs of the land 
And watch the sun in the waves decline ? 
Shall I see thy face, shall I clasp thy hand, 
Shall I ever gaze in the eyes of wine ? 
Come to the cliffs, my love, with me— 
We are young—it is sunset on the main: 
Our lives will die like the gold on the sea 


And who knows what may be when we wake again ? 
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